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Rethink 
drugs  war 


courts  and  new  laws  on  trafficking 


Duncan  Campbell 
Crime  Correspondent 


ONE  OP  Brit- 
ain's most 
senior  police 
officers  has 
called  for  the 
introduction  of 
drugs  courts  to  counter  what 
he  sees  as  a lack  of  political 
will  and  a failing  government 
drugs  strategy. 

He  predicts,  that  if  a new 
policy  is  not  adopted,  legal- 
isation and  regulation  on  the 
same  lines  as  alcohol  will 
have  to  be  considered. 

The  comments  by  Michael 
O’Byrne,  Chief  Constable  of 
Bedfordshire,  are  certain  to 
stimulate  the  current  debate 
about  the  way  drugs  are  tack- 
led. His  suggestion  earnest 
within  a week  of  cedis  by 
backbench  Labour  MPs.  for  a 
royal  commission  to  look  at 
possible  decrtmlnallsation  of 
cannabis  and  as  the  Govern- 
ment seeks  a ''drugs  czar”  to 
coordinate  ita  policies, 

Mr  O’Byme,  ta  an  article  in 
today's  Guardian,  suggests 
that  the  current  strategy  is 
foiling;  "If  we  continue  to  do 
only  what  we  do  already,  we 
are  not  likely  to  contain, 
never  mind  reduce,  the 
amount  of  . drug  taking.”  He 
asks  if  there  la  political  will 
behind  the  rhetoric. 

He  argues  that,  education 
and  treatment  are  essential  if 
demand  for  drugs  is  to  he 
reduced.  But  he  says  that 
treatment  centres  are  now 
"low  on  the  budget  list”.  He 
also  deplores  the  ted  that 


there  is  vary  little  research 
on  what  forms  rtf',  treatment 
work. 

"We  must  move  awpy  from 
the  current  situation  with  its 
rag-bag  > of  schemes  grabbed 
from  goodness-knows-where 
(usually  America).  Imple- 
mented by  a variety  of  agen- 
cies with  differing  levels  of 
expertise,"  says  Mr  (TByine. 

Of  the  current  way  the  law 
Is  applied,  he  says;  “The  low 
probability  of  arrests,  and  the 
feet  that  the  Initial  response 
is  only  to  caution,  has  effec- 
tively decriminalised  the  use 
of  drugs.”  This,  he  suggests, 
should  change  so  that  drug- 
taking is  regarded  as  a crimi- 
nal activity. 

To  deal  with  this,  he  recom- 
mends the  setting  up  of  drugs 
courts  where  Judges  and  mag- 


The  low 
probability  of 
arrests,  and  the 
fact  that  the 
initial  response 
is  only  to 
caution,  has 
effectively 
decriminalised 
the  use  of  drugs' 

Chief  Constable 
Michael  OTOyme 

istrates  have  an  in-depth 
knowledgeof  both  the  drugs 
stfijpe  imdtherange  of  options 
for  dealing  with  offenders,  in- 
cluding treatment 
This  initiative  would  have 
to  be  accompanied  by  an  in- 
crease In  the  number  of  treat- 
ment centres  and  a guarantee 
of  prqper  funding  for  them. 

' The  special  courts  would 
deal  exclusively  with  drug  of- 
fenders, which  would  help  cut 
down  the  long  waiting  times 
that  currently  affect  thou- 
sands of  cases. 

Experts  in  treatment  would 
be  . on  hand  in  the  courts  to 
give  advice  on  what  treat- 
ments were  available  for 
those  deemed  by  the  judges  or 
magistrates  to  be  suitable. 

Mr  O’Byme  suggests  there 
Should  be  a presumption  that 


Just  William?  Too 
for  words,  say  publishers 


Authors  told  no  one 
would  want  to  read 
biography  of ‘minor 
Tory  politician . 


Gary  Young* 


THE  Tories  want  Mm  to 
revolutionise  their 
party.  Margaret 
Thatcher  waists  him  to 
reclaim  her  mantle.  But 
according  to  publishers  and 
booksellers,  the  British 
public  do  not  want  him  on 
their  bookshelves.  Nobody 
wants  to  publish  a biogra- 
phy of  WiUiam  Hague  be- 
cause, 'It  Is  assumed,  no- 
body wants  to  read  one.  . 

Since  he  become  leader  ox 
the  Opposition,  several 
agents  have  tried  to  sell  un- 
authorised biographies and 
at  least  one  authorised  bi- 
ography of  air  Hague — but 
have  foiled  because  pub- 
lishers do  not  believe  any- 
body would  buy  It. 

Mr  Hague  has  agreed  to 
grant  special  access  to  Jour- 
nnH«f  Sarah  Neville,  of  the 
Yorkshire  Post,  who  has 
known  him  for  six  years. 
.However,  her  agent  Is  still 
looking  for  a firm  oner 


•William  Hegftfr- . .no  place 
on  the  nation's  bookshelves 

from  a publisher  willing  to 
take,  on  the.  project.  An- 
other proposal  has-  been 
abandoned  because  of  lade 
of  interest,  while  ft  third 
has  been  put  on  ice  until 
Mr  Hague,  aged  BA  has 
rc»nri«»  Ms  mark  on  the  Brit- 
ish political  landscape. 

Andrew  Franklin,  the 
managing  director  of  JPro- 
fUe  Books,  was  offered  an 
unauthorised  version  hut 
refected  It  as  dnll  and  un- 
economical to  A 

good  proposal  on  William 
Hague  Is  an  oxymoron.  Bt- 
ographles  of  minor  politi- 
cians don't  sell  and  Hague's 
a minor  poUtLdan/’ 


Britain 


- Idz  Maudsley,  a book- 
seller at  Waterstone’s,  be- 
lieves It  is  too  early  in  Mr 
Hague's  career  for  a politi- 
cal biography  to  be  viable. 
“He  hasn't  done  that  much. 
1 don’t  tWnit  he  ha«t  much 
of  a nmne  or  reputation.” 

But  the  matter  reveals 
mare  about  British  readers’ 
emud  with  their  political 
leaders  in  general  than  Mr 
Hague  in  particular. 

During  the  week  of  the 
election.  John  Hentonl'l  bi- 
ography of  Tony  Blair  sold 
only  109  copies,  according 
to  Whitaker  BookTrack, 
which  provides  the 
national  top  0,000  book 
charts.  A biography  by  the 
BBC*  Jon  Sopel  sold  48 
copies  In  the  .previous 

week.  Within  two  weeks, 
both  books  had  fallen  oat  of 
the  top  &000,  said  James 
Howitt  of  BookTrack. 

. Ms  Maudsley  said  the 
only  political  biographies 

that  seM- were  “the  ones 
that  are  either  really 
ftmny,  like  Alan  Clark’s,  or 
that  tell  you  things  you 
didn’t  know  about  the  way 
work,  on  the  inside, 
like  Margaret  butcher’s”. 

. Only  Paddy  Ashdown 
seems  to  have  escaped  Ig- 
nominy. No  biography  of 
the  Liberal  Democrat 
leader  has  been  written: 


The  drug  problem . . .the  chief  constable  ofBedfordshire  has  called  for  rfeneweg .political  will  in  getting  to  grips  with  it 


anyone  in  possessioh  of  more 
flan  a certain  Quantity  of 
drugs  was  a trafficker;  The 
-onus  would  be  on  defendants 
to  prove  that  they  were  not 
involved  in  trafficking. 

“Currently,  we  only  seem  to 
have  fo*  public  statement 
element  of  political  will,” 
says  Mr  CTByrne.  “We  need  to 
stop  the  propaganda  and 
show  we  mean  to  succeed  by 
providing  enough  resources 
and  funding  research  into 
what  works.” 

The  current  government 
had  a large  enough  majority 
to  take  the  "political  hype” 
out  of  the  debate.  It  was  time 
to  grasp  the  opportunity  to 
take  rational  measures. 

He  concludes:  “There  is 
stEU  time  for  the  policy  of  con- 
tainment to  work. 


Man  shot  dead  in  drug  feud’ 


EDFORDSBGCRJE  mur- 
der squad  detectives 
were  this  morning  investi- 
gating the  shooting  of  a 
man,  aged  31,  in  what  is 
thought  to  have  been  part 
of  a drugs  feud. 

Four  shots  from  a hand 
gun  were  pumped  into  the 
victim’s  upper  body  as  he 
sat  in  a puked  car  early 


yesterday  morning  in  the 
centre  of  Bedford. 

A quantity  of  a class  A 
drug  was  found  on  the 
man’s  body. 

The  shooting  happened 
just  200  yards  from  Bed- 
ford’s main  police  station. 
Officers  on  patrol  heard  the 
shots  and  found  the  man 
dead. 


"If  we  do  not  use  it  prop- 
erly, then  we  may  have  to 
deal  with  drugs  in  the  way 
that  our  forebears  did  with 
alcohol,  and  move  from 
crl  m mails  ati  on  to  legalisa- 
tion and  regulation." 

His  comments  «nn«»  in  the 


wake  of  statements  by  the 
Home  Office  minister,  Alan 
Michael,  that  decriminalisa- 
tion  of  drugs  is  not  on  the 
agenda.  There  has  been  pres- 
sure from  Labour  MPs  such 
as  Paul  Flynn  for  a royal  com- 
mission on  drugs  following 


the  murder  of  Qv  e-year-old 
Dillon  Hull  in  Bolton  earlier 
this  month  in  a drugs-relaied 
shooting. 

Mike  Goodman,  director  of 
Release,  the  drugs  advice 
Charity,  said  yesterday  that 
Mr  O ’Byrne’s  remarks  would 
stimulate  the  debate  on 
drugs. 

Mr  Goodman  said  he  wel- 
comed the  call  for  greater 
research  into  what  treat- 
ments worked,  but  said  that 
drugs  ‘ courts,  originally  an 
American  idea,  were  not  a 
panacea. 

Money  had  to  be  put  into 
the  treatment  system  for  it  to 
work,  he  said.  Research  in 
the  United  States  by  the  Rand 
Foundation  had  shown  that 
for  every  $1  spent  on  treat- 
ment, $7  was  saved  in  reduc- 


tion of  crime.  “Mr  OTByme’s 
willingness  to  look  at  new 
ideas  and  think  the  unthink- 
able is  welcome,”  added  Mr 
Goodman. 

Mr  O’Byme’s  contribution 
to  the  drugs  debate  is  the  lat- 
est from  a senior  police  offi- 
cer. Police  have  recently  been 
more  outspoken  on  the  Issue 
♦ban  politicians,  saying  that 
law  enforcement  alone  is  now 
solution  to  the  drugs  problem. 

Home  Office  minister 
George  Howarth  told  the 
Association  of  Chief  Police 
Officers'  drugs  conference  in 
June  that  "any  debate  about 
legalisation  or  decriminalise- 
tion  detracts  from  the  strong 
message  that  drugs  destroys 
lives”. 


Cokf  turkey  time,  pave  9 


Cricket  boss  hits  out  at 
sports  academy  switch 


Smith  defends  decision  to  help 
athletes  compete  with  world  elite 


VHnmDodd 


THE  English  Cricket 
Board  has  demanded  the 
freedom  to  sell  the 

rightc  tn  televise  Hast  matrhpft 

to  foe  highest  bidder  altar  foe 
fltwmnunwri:  announced  that 
cricket,  soccer  and  rugby 
would  be  excluded  from  the 
planned  national  academy  of 

The  Culture  Secretary, 
Chris  Smith,  said  yesterday 
that  the  £100  million  academy 
would  concentrate  only  on 
Olympic  and  non-commercial 
sports.  He  said  present  plans 
for  the  academy,  initiated  by 
John  Maim:  as  a way  of  boost- 
ing Ms  favourite  sports  of 
cricket  and  football,  were  in  a 
muddle. 

Ht<  comments  stung  Lord 
MflcLaurin,  chairman  of  the 
English  cricket  Board,  into 
calling  for  the  scrapping  of 
regulations  that  mean  Eng- 
land’s home  Teat  matches 
have  to.be  shown  on  terrea- 
trlal  television. 

He  told  the  BBC  that  if 
cricket  was  in  be  excluded 
from  the  academy,  the  sport 
should  be  removed  from  the 


list  of  events  drawn  up  by 
Parliament  which  can  not  be 
sold  to  foe  highest  bidder. 

*Tf  the  Government  are  not 
going  tn  help  us  through  the 
academy  and  other  things, 
then  tine  — just  take  us  off 
foe  listed  events  and  allow  us 
to  negotiate  for  ourselves  for 
the  benefit  of  our  sport.”  Hie 
added  that  ministers  “cant 
have  their  cake  and  eat  it". 

Rupert  Murdoch’s  Sky  Tele- 
vision has  already  snatched 
the  rights  to  televise  Eng- 
land's foreign  tours  from  the 
BBC.  The  corporation's  con- 
tract to  screen  borne  games 
runs  until  2002. 

Rugby  Football  League 
chief  executive,  Maurice 
Lindsay,  said:  "To  folk  about 
rugby  league  as  a commercial 
sport  is  nonsense.  It's  about 
time  people  in  the  Sooth  of 
England  realised  that  the 
North  Is  suffering  and  rugby 
league  most  definitely  is.” 

The  Football  Association 
said  It  would  continue  with 
plans  for  its  own  national  cen- 
tre for  football.  . 

Mr  Smith  said  that  cricket, 
rugby  and  soccer  were  not  in 
the  greatest  need  of  help, 
though  termi-^  might  he  in- 


cluded. He  said:  “What  we 
had  to  do  was  get  a bit  of  a 
grip  on  the  notion  of  the 
sports  academy  and  to  set  in 
place  a very  clear  Idea  of 1 
what  it  was  going  to  be  for. 

“And  that's  why  we 
thought:  where’s  the  greatest 
need?  Where  is  it  that  in 
terms  of  international  compe- 
tition we  aren't  shining  our 
brightest  at  the  moment  as  a 
country?  Where  do  our  top 
athletes  really  need  the  sup- 
port?— and  that.  I think,  is  in 
the  Olympic  sports  and  the 
non-commercial  areas.” 

Mr  Smith  plans  to  an- 
nounce at  the  end  of  next 
month  where  the  academy 
wfll  be  bultt  — Oxfordshire. 
Loughborough  or  Sheffield. 

He  promised  to  radically 
change  thi»  plans  be  inherited 
from  the  last  government 
after  consultation.  “Having 
had  a careful  look,  we  decided 
they  had  gone  about  the 
whole  process  in  completely 
the  wrong  way.  The  academy 
has  to  be  about  elite  perfor- 
mance. It  must  be  about  top 
quality  athletes  and  giving 
thorn  foe  best  possible  chance 
to  compete  internationally." 

As  wril  as  high  quality  in- 
tensive training,.  Mr  Smith 
envisages  the  academy  giving 
athletes  experience  of  wider 
issues,  such  as  sports 
medicine. 
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I was  not  to  blame  for  crash,  says  cosmonaut,  as  problems  continue  with  unmanned  supplyvessel  losing  way  in  co-ordinates  mix-up 

Blunder  leaves  Mir  cargo  ship  adrift 


James  Meek  In  Moscow 


A RERUN  of  the 
manoeuvre  that 
almost  sent  the  Mir  j 
space  station 
plunging  earth- 
wards in  June  was  called  off 
at  the  last  minute  yesterday. 

Ground  engineers  discov- 1 
ered  that  the  wrong  co-ordin- 1 
ates  bad  been  given  to  an  | 
unmanned  supply  ship  due  to  ' 
dock  with  the  crippled  main 
vessel.  Mission  control 
described  the  problem  as  an 
“extraordinary  situation”. 

The  incident,  the  latest  in  a 
series  of  problems  dogging 
cosmonauts  struggling  to 
nurse  the  decrepit  station 
back  to  fbn  working  order, 
came  just  after  the  man 
widely  blamed  for  June's 
crash,  Vasily  Tsibliyev,  spoke 
In  public  for  the  first  time  of 
his  anger  at  the  press  carping 
against  him  and  his  crew. 

Colonel  Tsibliyev,  who  had 
been  docking  a cargo  ship 
using  an  untried  manual 
steering  system  when  the 
crash  happened,  may  find 
vindication  in  the  failure  of 
the  automatic  system  being 
used  yesterday. 

The  Progress  cargo  craft 
had  been  due  to  dock  yester- 
day evening  so  that  its  fuel 
could  be  used  to  keep  the 
station  in  proper  orbit.  But  en- 
gineers at  mission  control 
near  Moscow  discovered  there 
was  a mistake  in  the  data  fed 
into  Progress,  which  could 
have  led  to  the  vessel  missing 
Mir — or  another  crash. 

Progress  was  last  night 
holding  about  40  miles  from 
Mir.  with  scientists  trying  to 
correct  flight  data  for  another 
docking  attempt  today. 

Crises  in  space  have  be- 
come almost  routine  for  one 
member  of  the  crew,  the  Brit- 
ish-bom  American  astronaut 
Michael  Foale,  but  It  had  .been 


A tired  deputy  flight  control  director.  Victor  Blagov,  sums  up  the  mood  at  Mir  mission  control  after  yet  another  blunder  affecting  the  crippled  station  photograph;  sergs  cmjrjkov 


hoped  that  the  arrival  of  two  ( Thursday,  said  that  even  the  After  months  In  orbit  he  yourself  that  aren't  true."  he 
fresh  Russian  cosmonauts,  [ final  seconds  of  their  mission  lad  recovered  his  earth  legs  said. 


Anatoly  Solovyov  and  Pavel  went  wrong  when  the  retro-  by  the  time  he  spoke  to  jour- 
Vinogradov,  might  break  the  rockets  designed  to  slow  their  nalists  at  the  weekend, 
run  of  emergencies  Mir  has  capsule  failed  as  the  craft  ap-  He  seemed  relaxed  but 
been  dogged  by  since  a seri-  proached  the  Kazakh  steppe,  angry  at  accusations  that  he 
ous  fire  in  February.  “The  Impact  was  very  had  been  to  blame  for  the 

Col  Tsibliyev  and  Mr  severe.  Thank  God  there  crash.  “I’ve  had  a look  at  a 
Foale’s  other  former  crew  wasn’t  a cosmonaut  in  the  few  things  since  we  landed 
partner,  Alexander  Lazutkin,  seat  to  my  right,"  mm  Col  and  m tell  you  it’s  not  very 
who  returned  to  earth  on  Tsibliyev.  nice  to  read  thing*  about 


went  wrong  when  the  retro-  by  the  time  he  spoke  to  jour- 
rockets  designed  to  slow  their  nalists  at  the  weekend, 
capsule  foiled  as  the  craft  ap-  He  seemed  relaxed  but 
proached  the  Kazakh  steppe.  angry  at  accusations  that  he 
“The  Impact  was  very  had  been  to  blame  for  the 


should  have  abandoned  ship 

had  recovered  his  earth  legs  said.  after  February’s  fire  and 

by  the  time  he  spoke  to  jour-  “I  consider  our  mission  to  again  after  toe  June  collision, 
nalists  at  the  weekend.  have  been  very  fortunate.  I which  punctured  a hole  in  the 

He  seemed  relaxed  but  don’t  know,  maybe  many  station's  skin,  causing  air  to 
angry  at  accusations  that  he  people  would  have  liked  to  escape.  The  vessel  has  limped 
had  been  to  blame  for  the  see  us  come  back  as  corpses.”  along  on  two-thirds  power 


He  gave  a bitter  laugh-  "That  since. 


along  on  two-thirds  power 


would  have  been  great” 

He  said  that  according  to 


“We  didn't  think  about 
abandoning  the  station,  run- 


nice  to  read  thing*  about  | the  Mir  manual,  the  crew  | ning  away,  although  in  prin- 


ciple that  is  what  we  should 
have  dunp  arv-nyritng  to  the 
rules,”  be  said. 

Col  Tsibliyev  blamed  lade 
of  money  for  Mir*s  problems. 
“It  would  be  wrong  to  say  the 
station  was  dying.  But  all  the 
same  it  Isold,  whichever  way 
you  look  at  it  There  were  too 

many  afyidarrt*  on  this  mi*. 

sion,"  he  said. 


"I  think  the  trouble  comes 
from  wb&fs  happening  cm  the 
ground,  from  our  economy. 

“You  ask  them  to  nod  up 
so me  vital  component,  not 
something  for  yourself  like 
coffee  and  milk  but  some- 
thing  that’s  really  accessary, 
and  they  don't  hove  it  Either 
it  hasn’t  been  supplied  or 
they  demand  some  crazy 
price  for  ft.  So  there  are  many 
things  that  the  station  needs 
but  doesn’t  get” 

Col  TslhUyev  was  hurt  by 
suggestions  in  the  media, 
based  on  comments  by 
ground  controllers,  that  he 
had  wbinged  about  hla  health 
after  monitors  showed  hurt 
flutters,  “There's  a difference 
between  complaining  and 
asking  for  specialist  advice," 
he  protested. 

He  said  he  did  not  know 
what  caused  the  collision. 
*Tve  got  more  questions  about 
the  crash  than  you  have  ... 
there  are  many  foots  about  It 

that  I myself  don't  know." 

He  pointed  out  that  future 
Mir  crews  would  have  to  per- 
fect manual  docking.  The 
international  space  station 
due  to  replace  Mir  will  not  be 
fitted  with  fite  autam&Uc  sys- 
tem which  failed  yesterday. 

In  June,  Col  Tsibliyev  had 
had  to  steer  the  Progress  tug 
towards  Mir  from  a television 
screen,  with  no  indication  of 
how  fest  it  was  travelling  or 
how  for  away  It  was.  The  first 
experimental  attempt,  he 
said,  had  been  scary. 

“The  second  time  we  were 
using  the  system  which  had 
been  worked  out.  a ballistic 
trajectory.  I don’t  know,  l 
reckoned  that  according  to 
the  braking  and  speed  as  I 
understood  it  from  the  video 
screen,  it  was  sure  to  work 
fine  and  that  we'd  dock. 

“There  was  no  fear.  I was 
calmly  steering,  and  to  the 
last  moment  I was  sure  that  it 
would  be  fine.” 


Red  Ken’  takes  on  Mandelson  I MPs  rebel  on  vitamin  curb 


Battle  joined  for  seat  on  national 
executive  with  Hain  as  dark  horse 


DavMHancko 


A CHOICE  between  the 
traditional  tax-and- 
spend  policies  of 
"Red”  Ken  Living- 
stone and  the  modernising 
Red  Rose  presentational  akin.* 
of  Peter  Mandelson  is  to  be 
offered  to  401,000  Labour 
members  in  next  month’s 
elections  for  the  party’s 
national  executive. 

The  two  opposite  wings  of 
Labour  are  head-to-head  in 
the  clash  for  the  seat  vacated 
by  Gordon  Brown,  the  Chan- 
cellor, as  nominations  closed 
for  the  last  of  the  old-style 
beauty  contests  among  MPs 
before  the  expected  radical , 


change  to  the  electoral  system 
next  year. 

Both  are  being  challenged, 
by  Peter  Hain,  file  junior 
< Welsh  minister,  who  stands 
an  outside  chance  of  increas- 
ing his  vote  to  cause  an  upset 

The  battle  has  been  joined 
by  Mr  Mandelson’s  surprise 
decision  to  stand  — with  the 
tacit  backing  of  Tony  Blair 
and  John  Prescott.  He  is  chal- 
lenging Mr  Livingstone, 
whose  58,593  votes  last  year 
put  him  in  pole  position  to 
win  a seat 

Mr  Livingstone  had  been 
helped  by  the  decision  of  Mr  . 
Brown  to  stand  down.  The 
Home  Secretary,  Jack  Straw, 
who  narrowly  foiled  to  win 
last  time,  has  also  decided  not 
to  put  himself  forward.  The  ; 


six  other  members  — David 
Blunkett,  Education  Secre- 
tary, Robin  Cook,  Foreign 
Secretary;  Mo  Mowlam. 
Northern  Ireland  Secretary; 
Harriet  Harman,  Social  Secu- 
rity Secretary;  Dennis  Skin- 
ner, MP_  for  Bolsover;  and 
Diane  Abbott,  MP  for  Hack- 
ney North  and  Stoke  Newing- 
ton — look  certain  to  be  re- 
elected. 

Under  Labour  Party  roles 
none  of  the  candidates  are 
allowed  to  promote  them- 
selves to  the  membership. 

But  Mr  Mandelson,  Minis- 
ter without  Portfolio,  has  en- , 
joyed  considerable  publicity 
in  the  last  three  weeks  as  he 
stood  In  for  Mr  Blair  to.  cele- 
brate Labour’s  first  100  days 
in  office. 

Mr  Mandelson  will  be 
standing  for  further  modern- 
isation of  the  Labour  Party, 
including  reducing  the  trade 
unions'  role,  and  is  an  active 


Vote  winners 

1996  National  Executive 
Committee  constituency 
section  vote 
Robin  Cook  109,801  votes 
David  Blunkett  94,096 
Gordon  Brown  93,679 
Demds  Skfamer  73.390 
Marjorie  Mowlam  68,271 
Harriet  Harman  58,112 
Mane  Abbott  54,800 


supporter  of  the  next  tranche 
of  reforms,  which  involve  giv- 
ing cabinet  ministers  auto- 
matic seats  on  the  NEC  and 
encouraging  more  ordinary 
party  members  to  stand  for 
the  constituency  section. 

He  Is  also  emphasising  his 
support  for  anti-poverty  ini- 
tiatives. “I  have  struck  a 
chord  cm  this,  judging  by  the 
response  from  party 


members,”  he  said  yesterday. 

His  concern  for  poverty 
Issues  shows  that  he  believes 
he  has  to  broaden  his  appeal 
if  he  iff  to  garner  the  70,000 
plus  votes  needed  to  win  the 
seat  Women  are  guaranteed 
three  of  the  seven  seats  for 
the  constituency  party  sec- 
tion, and  last  year  were 
elected  on  lower  votes  than 
their  male  colleagues. 

Mr  Livingstone  said  yester- 
day: "Perhaps  Tony  Blair 
would  leave  me  in  charge  for 
three  weeks  so  I can  get  equal 
press  coverage." 

He  is  standing  on  the  need 
to  levy  higher  taxes  to  pay  for 
better  schools,  tackle  poverty, 
and  improve  the  health  ser- 
viqe.  and  is  against  the  latest 
tranche  of  reforms. 

Mr  Hain,  the  dark  horse  in 
the  election,  last  year  secured 
42,169  votes,  and  has  been 
gaining  a high  profile  in 
Wales. 


DairMHancka 
Uteatndnster  Correspondent 

JEFF  ROOKER,  the  food 
safety  minister,  feeds  a 
rebellion  from  85  MPs  — 
40  of  them  Labour  back- 
benchers — against  tough 
government  regulations  to 
limit  the  sale  of  more  than  500 
health  products  containing 
vitamin  B6.  widely  taken  to 
relieve  pre-menstrual  tension 
and  side-effects  of  the  contra- 
ceptive pill. 

MPs  have  been  inundated 
— some  receiving  up  to  100 
letters  a day  — after  Sains- 
bury’s,  Tesco  and  Boots  with- 
drew file  majority  of  vitamin 
B6  products  from  their 
shelves  last  month  following 
the  Government’s  announce- 
ment that  it  intended  to  act 
Under  the  planned  new 
rules,  products  containing 
more  than  lOmg  of  B6  will  no 
longer  be  sold  openly  in 


shops.  Those  containing  up 
to50mg  can  be  obtained  from 
a pharmacist,  and  anything 
above  50mg  will  be  prescrip- 
tion only. 

The  health  food  Industry  ar- 
gues that  such  action  Is  not 
justified  by  research,  and  that 
anything  up  to  200mg  should 
stnibe  an  sale. 

Mr  Rooker  is  standing  firm 
on  the  restrictions  on  the 
grounds  that  he  has  received 
advice  from  two  scientific 
committees  linking  too  much 
B6  to  long-term  problems 
such  as  muscle  weakness, 
numbness  and  nerve  damage. 

He  said  yesterday:  “The 
responsibility  of  this  govern- 
ment must  be  ’safety  first1 
over  food  and  drugs”. 

But  39  Labour  MPs  have  al- 
ready signed  a parliamentary 
motion  saying  that  the  pro- 
posed restrictions  are  based 
on  flawed  studies  and  “would 
adversely  affect  public 
health”. 


Some  of  the  strongest  criti- 
cism ha*  come  from  Dr  Brian 
Iddon,  Labour  MP  for  Bolton 
South  East,  & chemist  “who 
knows  about  vitamin  B6". 

in  a letter  to  the  minister, 
he  warned:  ”1  Implore  you  to 
place  in  the  public  domain 
the  evidence  supplied  to  you 
on  which  your  decision  to  ban 
high  dose  supplements  of 
vitamin  B6  was  made  so  that 
we  can  satisfy  ourselves  that 
the  evidence  is  sound.” 

He  said  the  availability  of 
high-dose  supplements  via 
GPS  only  would  increase  their 
workload  and  the  cost 
The  committee  on  toxicity 
of  chemicals  In  food  has  also 
received  a protest  from  one  of 
the  scientists  whose  work  Is 
being  cited  in  support  of  the 
new  restrictions.  Ian  Monro, 
a Canadian  who  took  part  in 
research  on  the  toxicity  of  B6 
in  beagles,  says  that  the 
safety  levels  for  dogs  should 
not  be  applied  to  humans. 
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Elvis  is  alive,  and  hip  hop  never  happened 


Not  a pretty  sight . . . Rod  Stewart  shakes  his  booty  at 
Wembley.  Where  would  he  have  been  without  Elvis? 


Review 


Caroline  Sullivan 

Songs  & Visions 

Wembley  Stadium 

Songs  & visions  was 
awesome,  if  only  be- 
cause of  the  logistics 
involved  in  getting  Rod 
Stewart,  Jon  Bon  Jovi. 
Steve  Winwood,  kdlang, 
Mary  J Blige,  Seal,  Robert 

Palmer.  Chaka  Khan  and 
Toni  Braxton  on  to  the  same 
stage  on  the  same  nigh  t. 

Each  is  a headliner  in  his 
or  her  own  right,  so  con- 
vincing them  to  share  equal 
hilling  is  a feat  unseen  since 
Live  Aid. 

Like  Live  Aid  this  was  a 
charity  event,  audits  bene- 
ficiary was  poor  old  rock* 
n’roll.  which  Is  ending  the 
2 9th  century  almost 
eclipsed  by  dance  music. 
Ergo  Rod  and  company 
were  rushed  In  to  give  it  a 
transfusion  by  celebrating 
"the  greatest  hits  of  the  last 
40  years,  from  Oasis  to 
Elvis”. 

Fittingly,  It  was  held  on 
the  anniversary  ofEl vis’s 
alleged  death  (come  to 
think  ofit,  one  of  the  many 
touts  muttering  “Anybody 
need  cheap  tickets?”  was 


plomplsh  and  qniffed).  And 
the  Ring  would  have  appre- 
ciated little  touches  such  as 
the  video  screens  with  news 
footage  for  each  year  from 
1996  back  to  the  fifties.  He’d 
have  liked  the  way  the  art- 
ists, grouped  in  unlikely 
configurations  (Stewart 
and  hip-hop  souJstress 
Blige;  lounge  singer  lang 
and  soul  belter  Khan)  sang 
one  definitive  tune  from 
each  year.  He’d  have  really 
liked  Stewart’s  leopardskin 
pyjamas. 

In  principle,  the  idea  of  a 
walk  down  memory  lane  is 
not  bad,  and  the  reality  was 
entertaining  indeed.  There 
was  the  excitement  of  see- 
ing who  got  the  most  ap- 
plause (Bon  Jovi),  who 
wore  the  most  remarkable 
outfit  (a  tie  between  Stew- 
i art  and  Khan,  in  a transpar- 
ent black  gown),  and  who 
shook  their  booty  most  vig- 
orously (Stewart,  nota 
pretty  sight). 

One  could  also  speculate 
about  why  Toni  Braxton’s 
face  was  a picture  of 
grumpy  contusion  during 
her  1996  hit  Unbreak  My 
Heart. 

Or  why,  despite  the  adver- 
tising. there  was  not  a 
single  Oasis  song,  or  any 
Britpop  at  aU,  while  Bon 
Jovi  was  permitted  to  do 
two  ofhls  own,  er,  classics 
for  1993  and  1988.  Or  why 


punk,  hip  hop.  David  Bowie 
and  Michael  Jackson  were 
completely  overlooked. 

The  best  course  was  to 
calm  down  and  accept  that 
Robert  Palmer's  Addicted 
To  Love  really  was  the  best 
song  of 1986.  At  any  rate, 
going  through  his  snazzy- 
suited  paces,  he  coped  eas- 
ily with  unpredictable 
mikes,  bad  sound  and  the 
crowd’s  Bon  Jovi  banners. 

Meanwhile,  Khan  and 
lang  turned  out  to  be  a deli- 
cious pairing,  the  former’s 
soaring  high-notes  balanc- 
ing the  latter’s  lower-slung 
croon,  lang  was  even  more 
fabulous  alone  on  the  one 
grudging  nod  to  dance 
music,  I Will  Survive.  Win- 
wood,  too,  deserves  praise 
for  stripping  back  the  years 
and  sounding  18  again  on 
Gimme  Some  Loving.  The 
whole  crew,  in  fact,  are  to  be 
commended  for  resisting 
the  urge  to  upstage  each 
other. 

It  finished  with  seven 
Presley  songs,  a reminder 
that  without  Elvis  most  of 
these  stars  would  be  em- 
ployed as  cab  drivers  and 
honsehosbands. 

If  you're  going  to  be 

stranded  in  the  past.  That’s 
I All  Right.  Mama  isn’t  the 
worst  soundtrack  yon  could 
have.  Still,  by  the  end  yon 
were  glad  to  go  back  to  the 
future. 


O TWenty  five  per  cent  of  American  households  and  21  per  cent  of  British 

noiweholds  are  rrow  classified  as  single.  Some  choose  it,  happiiy  stockpiling 
Mark  & Spencer’s  individual  chicken  tikkas  and  risottos.  But  many  don’t.  In 
both  countries,  which ilast  year  boasted  divorce  rates  of  40  per  cent,  many 
have  become  newly  single  and  are  finding  it  painful  to  live  on  their  own. 
Joanna  Coles  meets  the  super-singles 
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Interest  rates  for  Midland 
Private  Banking  customers 

With  effect  from  18  August  1997 


Private  Banking  Current  Account 
Up  to  £2.000 

Grass  H 
0A0 

£2,090+ 

- 1.49 

£10,000+ 

3J1 

£50.000+ 
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Up  M £25400 

4.G5 
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£50,000+ 
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£100,000+ 
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Private  Bauldflg  Savings  Account 
(annua!  interes  option) 

Up  to  £25^00 

4.75 

E50AQO+ 

£100,000+ 


InvrRTTwu  Management 

Cash  htfd  on  the  Capital  Mount  within  our  Investment  Management 
Service  wfll  earn  Interest  at  the  following  rates: 


lip  to  £2400 
£2.000+ 
S5JM+ 
£25,000+ 
£50.000+ 
£100,000+ 
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Over  the  years,  ‘Honest  Ed’  has 
suffered  huge  losses.  Now  the 
theatre  is  on  the  market  for  £7.5 
million.  Clare  Armitstead 
on  a potential  cultural  crisis 


LONDON’S  Old  Vic 
Theatre  — a Georgian 
pile  near  Waterloo 
station  — is  up  for 
sale  again,  with  its 
ghost  its  memories  and  its 
reputation  for  losing  large 
amounts  of  money.  The  news 
puts  an  end  to  one  of  the  Brit- 
ish theatre's  unlikeliest  alli- 
ances — with  an  83-year  old 
Canadian  bargain  store 
tycoon  and  his  theatre-impre- 
sario son. 

Ed  Mirvish.  whose  fortune 
is  based  on  Honest  Ed's  bar- 
gain store  in  Toronto,  bought 
the  Old  Vic  with  his  son* 
David,  for  £550,000  in  1982  and 
spent  a further.  £2 JS.  million 
revamping  it  In  the  15  years 
since  then,  they  have,  made 
losses  that  have  run  into  tenjs 
of  millions  in  various  joint 
ventures.  They  say  they  are 
now  retrenching  to  Toronto, 
where  they  own  two  other 
theatres  as  well  as  a string  of 
restaurants. 

The  announcement  of  the 
sale  — just  six  months  after 
Sir  Peter  Hall  took  over  the 
theatre  for  what  was  intended 
to  be  a five-year  experiment 
in  recreating  an  old-fashioned 
repertory  company  — has 
raised  questions  over  the  Mir- 
vlshes’  motives  in  making  the 
deal. 

"It  really,  is  working  now. 
That’s  what's  so  sad,”  said 
Hall.  “I  fed  a little  as  if  1 was 
brought  in  to  make  it  look 
glamorous  again.  But  my 
main  anxiety  is  that  it  wont 
be  easy  to  sell  as  a theatre." 

The  Old  Vic  has  histori- 
cally suffered  from  being  too 
small  and  in  the  wrong  place. 
The  early  Victorians  coined 
the  word  "transpontine"  for 
its  populist  house  style,  from 
its  position  across  Waterloo 
Bridge  from  the  West  End.  - 
More  recently,  it  was  the 
venue  for  Peter  O’Toole's 
disastrous  Macbeth,  which 
was  famously  disowned  by 
the  man  then  running  the 
theatre.  Timothy  West. 

When  the  Mlrvishes  an- 
nounced on  Saturday  that 
they  were  putting  the  theatre 
up  Tor  sale  with  a £7.5  million 
price  tag,  all  eyes  were  on  Sir 
Peter  and  his  new  company, 
which  seemed  to  have  turned 
the  Vic's  fortunes  round. 

It  Is  currently  selling  out 
with  Waiting  Fra*  Godot  — 
due  to  transfer  to  Broadway 


in  the  new  year  — and  is  in 
rehearsal  with  King  Lear. 

But  just  as  important  as  the 
Old  Vic  itself  is  its  annexe  — 
an  anonymous  two-storey 
block  guarded  by  iron  rail- 
ings — which  has  played  a 
key  role  in  the  playwrighting 
renaissance  of  the  last  few 
years. 

Under  an  agreement  allow- 
ing the  National  Theatre  to 
use  the  annexe  free  of  charge, 
it  has  became  the  huh  of  a 
development  industry  which 
ranges  from  workshop®  for 
actors  to  play-readings  for 
untried  scripts. 

Tony  Harrison.  Jonathan 
Harvey  and  Patrick  Marber 
are  among  writers  who  have 
had  plays  developed  behind 
its  closed  doors. 

Mather's  award-winning 
Dealer's  Choice  originated, 
there,  Theatre  de  Campllcitd 
workshopped  their  National 
Theatre  productions  .there, 
and  it  is  is  behind  a string  of 
successes  for  the  Royal  Court 
and  Bush  theatres. 

In  the  airrent  economic  cli- 
mate, it  is  highly  unlikely 
that  the  workshop  could  con- 
tinue if  the  National  had  to 
find  money  to  house  it 
Ed  Mirvish  would  not  rule 
out  the  possibility  of  selling 
the  annexe  and  the  theatre 
separately.  - 

“We  are  open  to  any  sugges- 
tion," he  said. 

While  he  insisted  that  “at 
the  moment  we  are  looking 
for  someone  who  will  main- 
tain this  historic  landmark  as 
a theatre"*  he  did  not  dis- 
count t>w>  possibility  of  selling 
it  for  development  if  no 
theatre  off  ere  materialised. 

;The  Peter  Hall  season  will 
stop  on  December  a If  we 
haven’t  sold  it  by  then,  well 
put  another  show  in.  But  I 
would  like  to  sell  it  today,”  he 
added. 

Michael  Billington,  the 
Guardian’s  theatre  critic, 
said:  "The  sale  of  the  Old  Vic 
has  serious  Implications  for 
the  future  of  straight  drama, 
especially,  now  that  the  RSC 
has  vacated  London  for  six 
months  of  the  year. 

“It  would' be  a shame  if  it 
was  bought  by  someone  like 
Andrew  Lloyd  Webber,  be- 
cause London  already  has  lots 
of  musicals.  What  we  need  is. 
an  alternative  to  the  RSC  and 
the  National." 


The  Old  Vic . . . too  small  and  in  the  wrong  place.  Over  the  years  it  has  known  assorted  triumphs  and  disasters 
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In  six  short  months  it  worked.  Now, 
suddenly,  we  shall  have  to  leave 


Ben  KUngflgy  and  Alan  Howard  in  Waiting  for  Godot,  now 
SBOSngoatabA  heading  fi*  Breekhtay  photograph  johnhaykb 


| ‘HREE  o'clock  on  an 

I August  Sunday.  The 
.1  skies  are  blue  and  Loin- 
don  is  empty.  Yet  1.000 
people  are  watching  Wott- 
ing for  Godot  at  the  Old 
Vic.  We  are  clearly  doing 
something  right. 

But  then  it  is  announced 
that  the  Canadian  owners. 
Ed  and  David  Mirvish,  are 
putting  the  theatre  up  for 
sale  to  “concentrate  their 
efforts  on.  their  theatre,  res- 
taurant and  retail  business 
in  Toronto”. 

I dont  want  to  knock  the 
Mlrvishs.  They  have  been 
very  generous  to  me.  When 
I was  running  the  National 
Theatre,  they  gave  the  Old 
Vic  workshop  as  a rent-free 
home  for  the  National’s  ex- 
cellent Studio  programme 
of  research.  The  National  is 
stm  there.  The  workshop  is 
up  for  sale,  too. 

The  Mlrvishes  spent  £2.5 
million  on  restoring  the  Vic 
auditorium  to  its  original 
glory.  They  have  uncom- 
plainingly lost  substantial 
sums  every  year  in  running 
the  theatre  since  they 
bought  In  In  1982.  We 
should  be  grateful.  But 
after  15  years,  they  have  de- 
cided to  go  home. 

The  original  idea  of  my 
residency  was  for  five 
years.  I wanted  to  get  back 
to  my  beginnings  and  run  a 
small  company.  In  six 
short  months,  it  has 
worked. 

Communities  of  actors, 
writers,  directors  and  tech- 
nicians — where  a common 
spirit  Improves  the  work  — 
are  not  easy  to  make  or  sus- 
tain in  our  restless,  mar- 
ket-driven society. 

But  all  the  significant 
shifts  in  theatre  — from 
Shakespeare’s  Globe  to  the 
Moscow  Arts  Theatre  to  the 
Berliner  Ensemble  — have 
been  through  the  energy  of 
a company. 

I am  a fervent  support  of 
the  National  Theatre,  the 
Royal  Shakespeare  Com- 


Six  months  ago 
Peter  Hall  (right) 
became  the  head 
of  a theatre  troupe 
at  the  Old  Vic,  He 
hoped  to  stay  five 
years,  butthis 
weekend  the  dream 
vanished.  Here  he 
reflects  on  the 
likely  implications 
for  the  future  of 
British  theatre 


pany  and  the  Royal  Court 
Without  them,  the  British 
theatre  would  risk  being  as 
feckless  as  Broadway,  with 
few  new  plays  and  no  living 
tradition  of  classics.  But 
our  great  institutions  are 
not  companies  any  more: 
they  are  just  too  big. 

There  is  no  company  at 
the  NT  any  more,  just 
plays.  Actors  sign  on  at  the 
RSC  for  less  than  two 
years. 

In  the  sixties,  I had  a 
settled  company  at  the  RSC 
for  some  seven  years.  From 
Peggy  Ashcroft  to  Ian 
Holm,  to  the  young  David 
Warner,  we  all  knew  why 
we  were  doing  the  plays 
and  how. 

A repertory  of  three  or 
four  roles,  played  concur- 
rently, avoids  routine,  chal- 
lenges habit  and  keeps  the 
actor  creative.  Playing  the 
same  part  eight  times  a 
week  condemns  the  actor  to 

a routine  that  rnwriralns 
him. 

This  is  why  leading  ac- 
tors give  shorter  and 
shorter  time  to  West  End 
plays.  Bewilderingly,  as 
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soon  as  an  actor  Is  in  a hit 
play,  his  uiain  aim  seems  to 
be  to  get  out  of  tt.  The 
reason  Is  the  eight-perfor- 
mance week,  a working 
practice  which  Is  19th  cen- 
tury In  its  Inhumanity. 

What  I have  been  doing  at 
the  Old  Vic  sketches  a poss- 
ible future.  Actors  have 
had  a variety  of  parts  and 
no  deadening  routine.  Au- 
diences have  benefited,  too: 
there  have  been  cheaper 
prices  if  they  come  to  more 
than  one  play  and  regular 
Sunday  performances  (a 
huge  success). 

There  have  been  mis- 
takes, of  course.  The  Old 
Vic  itself  was  probably  a 
mistake.  I discovered  to  my 
surprise  that  to  the  under- 
35s,  the  Old  Vic  Is  a not- 
very -successful  theatre  on 
the  edge  of  the  West  End 
that  they  have  never  been 
to.  Zt  took  the  first  three 
twrwithw  of  our  programme 
to  bufid  up  the  audience. 
They  are  now  there  in  en- 
thusiastic numbers  and  as  I 
write  we  are  doing  better 
weekly  business  than  any 
straight  theatre  in  London. 


But  on  December  7,  we 
shall  leave  the  Vic.  Busi- 
ness is  now  so  good  that  the 
losses  we  sustained  in  the 
first  three  months  are 
shrinking  fast,  a second 
year  could  have  turned  a 
profit 

1 hope  the  Government 
will  keep  an  eye  on  the 
future  of  the  Vic,  the  Hay- 
market  the  Gielgud,  the 
Albery,  Wyndhams,  and 
several  more.  They  are  not 
only  our  -inheritance  but 
our  future.  But  what  exact- 
ly can  be  put  in  them?  I be- 
lieve there  could  be  a big 
need  for  small  companies. 

But  bow  can  you  start  a 
theatre  company  today?  In 
1958, 1 was  asked  to  run  the 
Stratford  on  Avon  FestivaL 
With  the  certainty  of  my  27 
years,  I said  I would  only 
do  it  if  I could  spend  their 
accumulated  savings  of 
£1,750,000  (a  considerable 
sum  then)  in  order  to  form 
a company.  I wanted  to 
open  a London  theatre  so 
that  the  work  was  not  sea- 
sonal and  not  confined  to 
Shakespeare.  We  opened 
the  Aldwych  Theatre  in 
1960  and  the  Royal  Shake- 
speare Company  was  born. 
Just  over  a year  later,  we 
were  awarded  our  first 
subsidy. 

And  that  was  the  pattern 
in  the  20  years  after  the 
second  world  war.  If  any- 
one in  the  arts  made  some- 
thing new  or  arresting,  tbe 
Arts  Council  was  there, 
ready  to  encourage  with 
funds. 

It  is  not  like  that  now.  I'm 
sure  if  I asked  the  Arts 
Council  If  1 could  run  a 
small  company,  I would  be 
advised  to  apply  to  the  lot- 
tery for  money  for  a feasi- 
bility study.  After  six 
months,  and  expenditure  of 
enough  money  for  a couple 
of  productions,  I should  be 
told  there  was  enough  clas- 
sical theatre  in  London  al- 
ready, and  regretfully,  they 
would  not  be  able  to  help. 
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The  Golden  Temple  in  Amritsar,  holiest  shrine  of  the  ftiicha,  which  be  on  the  Queen’s  Itinerary  during  her  visit  to  t«»h»  in  October 


Apology 
for  Sikh 
killing 
urged 


Vfkram  Docld 


A LABOUR  MP  has 
called  on  the  Gov- 
ernment to  con- 
sider issuing  an 
apology  for  the  1919 
Amritsar  massacre,  which  is 
threatening  to  overshadow 
the  Queen’s  visit  to  India  in 
October. 

Keith  Vaz,  chairman  of  the 
Indo-British  parliamentary 
group  and  parliamentary  pri- 
vate secretary  to  the  Attor- 
ney-General, said  there  was  a 
strong  case  for  an  apology  for 
the  killing  of  hundreds  of  ci- 
vilians by  British  troops  In 
the  Punjab  city. 

Mr  Vaz’s  remarks  follow  a 
warning  from  the  Indian 

prime  minister,  Inder  Kumar 
Gujrai  that  the  Queen  should 
scrap  plans  to  visit  Amritsar 
as  part  of  the  celebrations 
marking  the  50th  anniversary 
of  Indian  independence. 

Mr  Vaz,  who  met  Mr  Gitfral 


on  Saturday  in  New  Delhi, 
hacked  his  call  for  the  Queen 
to  stay  away  from  the  city. 

Mr  Vaz,  MP  for  Leicester 
East,  said:  “The  Queen  should 
be  bound  by  what  the  Indian 
government  says,  and  If  they 
think  it  is  a bad  idea  to  visit 
Amritsar  thon  gha  should 
take  their  advice.” 

British  Sikhs  are  planning 
to  intensity  their  campaign 
for  an  apology  in  the  run-up 
to  the  five-day  visit  Mr  Vaz 
said  the  Government's  apol- 
ogy for  the  deaths  caused  dur- 
ing the  Irish  potato  famine 
last  century  could  set  a prece- 
dent “There  Is  a strong  case 
for  an  apology  which  should 
be  looked  at  very  carefully 
bearing  in  mind  the  excellent 

record  of  this  Government  in 
revisiting  certain  tragic  and 
regretable  incidents."  he  said. 

The  Indian  prime  minister 
shocked  the  Foreign  Office, 
who  are  helping  to  plan  toe 
Queen's  visit,  when  he  said: 
“We  have  suggested  as  a gov- 


ernment to  toe  British  that  it 
would  be  much  better  if  she 
doesn't  visit  Amritsar.  It  Is  a 
goodwill  visit  and  we  would 
not  uko  tn  add  anything  his- 
torically that  would  cause 
bitterness.” 

British  nffiHaki  yesterday 
made  urgent  mils  to  die  In- 
dian government  to  clarify 
toe  position.  Sources  added 
there  was  “no  question  of  an 
apology,  nor  do  toe  Indian  au- 
thorities expect  one”. 

A possible  compromise 
could  see  the  Queen  visit  toe 
city's  Golden  Temple,  a site 
sacred  to  Sikhs,  and  then  visit 
the  scene  of  the  massacre  as  a 
gesture  of  reconciliation. 
British  sources  believe  this 
could  be  accepted  by  most  In- 
dians, but  acknowledge  that 
those  who  lost  relatives  wiQ 
only  settle  for  an  apology. 

A Buckingham  Palace 
spokesman  saw  the  visit’s 
schedule  had  not  yet  been  fi- 
nalised. The  tour  will  Include 
a visit  to  Pakistan. 


Protest  on  BP  oil  rig 


Pofice  move  in  on  Greenpeace,  Peter  Hethertngton  reports 


FOUR  Greenpeace  activ- 
ists were  arrested  yes- 
terday, gT'dhig  a week- 
long  occupation  of  a 
BP-ehartered  rig  off  toe  Shet- 
land Islands. 

. As  the  remaining  protesters 
prepared  to  leave  toe  Stene 
Dee  rig  in  the  Foinaven  field, 
110  mitei  west  of  Shetland, 
pnTirg  moved  in  took  four 

of  them  to  Aberdeen,  “It  looks 
as  if  the  police  took  some 
tough  action,  but  X wouldn't 
say  they  stormed  the  rig.”  a 
Grecaxpeace  spokesman  saW.  : 
A Grampian  police  spokes- 
man mh?  “a  number  of  offi-  i 
cent  took  action  against 
Greenpeace  activists  in  and 
around  the  Installation-” 

BP,  which  hopes  to  begin 
production  in  toe  Foinaven 
fwiH  ttiic  year,  said  four  pro- 
testers “were  met  by  police  of- 
ficers and  toe  matter  is  now 
in  their  hands”. 

Earlier  the  company  was 
squaring  up  for  a confronta- 
tion with  the  activists  after 
toe  biggest  offshore  demon- 
stration since  Shell  was 
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forced  to  abandon  plans  to 
ditch  its  disused  Brent  Spar 
platform  two  years  ago 

For  the  past  week  activists 
on  the  Stone  Dee  have  been 
“camping”  in  a 12ft  by  6ft  sur- 
vival capsule  strapped  to  a leg 
of  the  rig; 

It  was  used  during  the 
recent  48-day  occupation  of 
toe  Rockall  outcrop  in  protest 
at  oil  exploration. 


Sheriffs-  officers  served  the 
equivalent  ofan  injunction 
on  the  masters  of  the  two  pro* 
test  ships.  MV  Greenpeace 
and  MV  Rainbow  Charlie,  $a 
well  as  ordering  protesters  to 
end  their  interftrence  with 
the  Stone  Dee. 

The  company  wu  losing  pa- 
tience yesterday  and  accused 
Greenpeace  of  “Unit wtUQy  in- 
terfering” with  Its  activities. 

The  protest  Is  the  latest 
stage  in  toe  group's  battle 
against  oil  Anns  exploring 
the  deep  Atlantic  waters  west 
of  Scotland. 

Greenpeace  la  protesting 
against  the  continued  burn- 
ing of  fossil  taels,  which  it 
says  wUl  cause  irreversible 
climate  change. 

It  says  Britain  does,  not 
need  any  more  oil  than  its 
own  waters. 

Last  night  Greenpeace  said 
it  bad  to  end  the  Shetland  pro- 
cess because  "safety  could  not 
longer  be  guaranteed.  It 
threatened  more  action  in  Its 
Atlantic  frontier  campaign. 
“Efforts  to  stop  the  expansion 
of  oil  will  continue.™ 
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Greenpeace  activists,  who  occupied  the  the  Stene  Dee  fora  week,  climbing  the  rig  to  their 
survival  capsule  (top  right)  photograph:  oavtowms 


Ex-lovers  emerge  from  shadows  to  haunt  Al  Fayed 


Tabloid  ‘insights’  tell  of  ‘flawed’ 
Harrods  heir’s  tangled  love  life 


Alison  Daniels 


THE  model  Kelly 
Fisher  claimed  she 
was  to  be  relegated  to 
a “bit  on  toe  side” 
while  Dodi  Al  Fayed  wooed 
Diana.  “Kelly  is  a liar,”  coun- 
tered Dodi’s  former  wife. 
“Dodi  tried  to  shoot  me,” 
claimed  another  former 
girfriend. 

In  the  Sunday  tabloids  a 
clutch  of  ex-lovers  emerged  to 
pour  out  their  hearts  and 
share  their  insights  Into  Mr 
Fayed’s  flawed  personality 
and  tangled  love  life. 

But  if  their  coiffured  blonde 
locks  and  raunchy  poses 
added  a dash  of  glamour, 
their  words  did  not  paint  a 
pretty  picture.  The  Harrods 
heir  emerged  as  a man  who 
deftly  dashed  between  yachts 


Little 
known 
part  of 
London 
creates 
council 
‘envoys’ 
to  help 
put  it  on 
the  map 


James  Meikle  on  a 
trendsetting  plan 
for  public  care 


and  women  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean, his  riches  and  charm 
tainted  by  a nasty  temper. 

Ms  Fisher  claims  in  toe 
News  of  the  World  he  made 
love  to  her  and  talked  about , 
having  children,  on  board  a 
yacht  In  the  Mediterranean  at 
night,  frolicking  by  day  on  his 
father’s  yacht  with  Diana. 

In  her  first  interview  since 
her  lawyer  Gloria  Allred  an- 
nounced the  Californian  mod- 
el is  suing  Dodi  for  $1  million 
for  breach  of  contract  and  dis- 
tress, Miss  Fisher  revealed 
she  had  asked  Dodi  If  she 
could  meet  Diana. 

After  pictures  of  Dodi  and 
Diana  were  published  Miss 
Fisher  claims  she  confronted 
hjm.  He  made  it  clear  he 
wanted  to  pursue  Diana  while 
continuing  a secret  sexual 
relationship  with  her. 

She  told  toe  newspaper:  “I 


AN  UNSUNG  part  of 
north  London  is  about 
to  appoint  its  own  am- 
bassadors to  help  put  it  on 
the  map.  There  will  be  no 
diplomatic  salaries,  ex- 
pense accounts  or  foreign 
postings,  but  the  part-time 
envoys  will  get  a uniform. 
£4.55  an  hour,  and  will 
travel  widely  around  the 
High  Road,  Wood  Green,  in 

the  borough  of  Haringey. 
Like  their  international 

counterparts,  though,  they 
will  meet  lots  of  people 
from  different  back- 
grounds, Including  Greek 
and  Turkish  Cypriots  and 
Africans  in.  the  area. 

Their  mission  is  to  help 
create  a reputation  for  the 
area  as  safe,  clean  and  a 
great  place  to  shop,  by 
being  friends,  advisers  and 
guides  to  the  public, 
scourges  of  illegal  traders, 
rubbish  dumpers  and  graf- 
fiti artists  in  an  area  whose 
nearest  famous  places  are 
the  Victorian  entertain- 
ment centre  of  Alexandra 
Palace  and  Tottenham  Hot- 
spur football  club.  A cin- 
ema, restaurants  arm  a cul- 
tural and  artists’  centre  are 
also  planned. 

Wood  Green’s  initiative  — 
which  could  be  a trendsetter 
for  many  less  glamorous 
town  centres  — is  the  latest  ■ 
in  a package  of  improve- 
ments funded  by  the  coun- 
cil, local  retailers,  property  I 
owners  and  regeneration 
grants.  They  include  closed- 
circuit  television,  radio 
links  between  traders  and 
police,  and  employment  of 


Kelly  Fisher:  T was  to  be  his 
secret  sexual  relationship' 

believe  what  he  really  wanted 
was  Diana  to  be  his  serious 
romantic  relationship.  I was 
to  be  his  secret  sexual 
relationship  — I believe  it  is 
called  his  bit  on  toe  side.” 

On  toe  other  hand,  if  Dodi’s 


youth  workers  to  dissuade 
teenagers  from  hanging 
around  in  groups. 

Applicants  must  have 
two  years’  experience  in 
customer  care  or  public 
relations  — include  shop 
work,  bus  driving  or  care 
work.  Maturity  and  com- 
monsense  are  essential  and 
first  aid  and  a background 
in  security  would  help. 
From  October,  there  will  be 
two  year-round.  20-hours-a- 
week  ambassadors,  plus 
one  for  the  Christmas  shop- 
ping season. 

Carol  Kennedy,  town  cen- 
tre manager,  said:  “They 
will  be  there  to  provide  as- 
sistance with  someone’s 
shopping,  help  with  which 
bus  to  catch,  maybe  walk 
someone  who  feels  vulnera- 
ble to  a cashpoint.”  She 
added:  “This  is  never  going 
to  be  a tourist  trap  but  we 
do  have  our  own  identity.” 

Surveys  have  shown  that 
many  young  people  with 
money  to  spend  live  in  the 
area,  and  Derek  Wheeler, 
the  local  Marks  & Spencer 
manager  and  chatwrnfm  of 
the  town  centre  partner- 
ship, said:  “If  the  local 
economy  does  well,  I can 
employ  more  local  staff; 
they  spend  more  money 
and  the  economy  does  bet- 
ter. It  is  a win  for  all  of  us.” 

Emma  Denne,  of  napi^i 
and  Regional,  owners  of  the 
area's  main  shopping  cen- 
tre, said  there  was  a need  to 

creates  thriving  night-time 
economy  which  would  have 
a knock-on  effect  on  the 
day-time  economy. 


ex-wife  Suzanne  Gregard  Is  to 
be  believed,  Ms  Kelly  is  being 
a little  economical  with  toe 
truth.  Ms  Fisher  may  have  a 
showy  engagement  ring  but 
Ms  Gregard  says  toe  model 
told  her  that  her  relationship 
with  Dodi  was  over  a fort- 
night before  he  was  photo- 
graphed kissing  Diana. 

Another  ex,  toe  Hollywood 
actress  Traci  Lind,  revealed 
how  she  had  had  two  affairs 
with  Dodi  but  had  ended  their 
relationship  after  he  threat- 
ened her  with  a gun. 

Mr  Fayed  has  also  been 
haunted  by  a Fayed  imposter. 
The  former  merchant  seaman 
Mohamed  Sead  ran  amok 
across  America  seducing 
women  and  running  up  hotel 
bills  in  toe  name  of  Hib  Har- 
rods heir  before  being  jailed 
by  a Toronto  court  in  June.* 

And  Diana?  She  has  flown 
to  Greece  for  her  third  Medi- 
terranean cruise  of  toe  month 
with  Rosa  Mo  nekton,  wife  of 
Sunday  Telegraph  editor- 
Dominic  Lawson. 


The 

model 

J^FTER  her  anguished 
^^performance  at  a press 
conference  cm  Thursday  an- 
nouncing she  was  filing  a 
law  suit  for  breach  of  con- 1 
tract  and  distress,  KeUy 
Usher  has  bared  her  torso 
and  hurt  feelings  in  the 
News  of  the  World. 

For  a reputed  £200,000 
the  30-year-old  described 
how  she  knew  her  wedding 
plans  were  scuppered  when 
she  saw  pictures  of  Diana 
and  Dodi  in  the  papers. 

These  came  as  a devastat- 
ing shock. 

“I  was  blissfully  unaware 
that  the  man  trying  to 
father  my  child  was  setting 
his  sights  on  Diana.” 

After  Dodi’s  deception 
was  exposed  she  says  she 
confronted  him  on  the  tele- 
phone. But  her  fianc6  was 
unremorsefuL 


The 

ex-wife 

IF  DODTS  romance  with  toe 
Princess  of  Wales  came  as 
surprise  to  Suzanne  Gregard, 
so  did  Kelly  Fisher’s  claim 
that  she  was  engaged  to  Ms 
Gregard’5  former  husband.  , 
In  an  interview  in  toe  Inde- 
pendent on  Sunday,  Ms  Gre- 
gard reveals  that  Kelly  had 
told  her  she  had  broken  off 
her  relationship  with  Dodi 
two  weeks  before  toe  famous 
kiss  picture  was  published. 

Ms  Gregard  said  that  dur- 
ing a meeting  in  Los  Angeles 
the  model  announced  shp  had 
bad  enough  of  Mr  Fayed. 
“She  said  T broke  up  with 
him,  I’ve  had  enough’.  But 
she  also  said  Tve  kept  the 
ring  — Tm  no  idiot”. 

Ms  Gregard  was  married  to 
Dodi  for  a short  time  and  only 
renewed  contact  with  her  for- 
mer husband  when  his  love 
life  hit  the  headlines. 


The  former 
girlfriend 

TRACI  LIND,  a Holly- 
wood actress,  also 
claims  to  have  talked  about 
marriage  with  Dodi  Al 
Fayed. 

The  actress,  aged  28,  told 
the  Mail  on  Sunday  how 
she  was  first  seduced  by 
Dodi  when  she  was  16,  then  i 
embarked  on  another  affair  , 
with  him  four  years  later.  | 
But  while  she  enjoyed  the 
high  life  Traci  was  detailed 
the  less  savoury  aspects  of 
Mr  Fayed’s  character,  even 
claim  tag  he  drew  a gun  on  , 
her,  although  adding  that ; 
the  episode  may  have  been, 
“a  sinister  little  Joke”. 

. Dodi,  she  said,  was  a Jeal- 
ous man  with  a violent  tem- 
per who  did  not  like  to  be 
alone  and  acted  like  a “ma- 
nipulative little  boy.  “He 
was  obsessed  with  me  and 
did  not  want  to  let  me  go”. 


The 

impostor 

MOHAMED  Sead  has  se- 
duced women,  offered 
film  stars  movie  enntntcis 
and  reportedly  run  up  huge 
hotel  bills  while  masquerad- 
ing as  Dodi  Al  Fayed. 

According  to  the  Sunday 
Times  toe  former  merchant 
seaman’s  career  as  a Fayed 
fake  aided  in  June  when  he 
was  jailed  for  two  years  In 
Toronton  for  impersonation. 
He  faces  further  fraud 
charges. 

Sead.  who  was  bom  in 
Egypt,  has  posed  as  both  Mo- 
hamed and  Dodi  Al  Fayed  in 
order  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  stars.  Over  the  years 
he  has  attended  functions, 
pledged  money  to  charity  and 
got  engaged  while  pretending 
to  be  a Fayed. 

He  has  also  offered  film 
roles  to  Brooke  Shields  and 
Jodi  Foster.  • 
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Out  of  Africa ...  A demonstration  of  Owari.  possibly  thi»  world’s  oldest  board  p«»  apn 
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Wives  to  get 
more  from 

divorces 


Christina  Campbell 


WOMEN  stand  to 
make  more  out  of 
divorce  in  British 
courts  . when 
wealthy  couples  spin  in  future, 
a solicitor  has  predicted. 

Erica  Shelton,  who  repre- 
sented Lady  Conran  in  her 
divorce  from  restaurateur 
and  businessman  Sir  Ter- 
ence, argues  in  the  current 
edition  of  the  Family  Law 
Journal  that  rich  men  chnuld 
expect  to  pay  for  more  than 
mere  maintenance  if  a long 
marriage  ends  in  divorce. 

Ms  Shelton,  a partner  in  the 
London  law  Grm  Rooks  Riker, 
believes  the  Conran  case 
could  set  a precedent  for 
ftrture  settlements.  The  judge 
in  that  case.  Mr  Justice  Wil- 
son, departed  from  the  norm 
when  he  awarded  Lady  Con- 
ran £2.1  million  on  top  of 
what  he  had  assessed  as  her 
“reasonable  needs”. 

Husbands  in  Britain,  unlike 
those  in  the  United  States,  do 
not  have  to  hand  over  a set 
percentage  of  the  matrimo- 
nial assets  when  a marriage 
ends.  Normally  the  court  con- 
siders what  assets  there  are 
and  then  calculates  the 
reasonable  needs  of  the  wife 
and  children. 

Ms  Shelton  said:  “They 
don’t  go  beyond  reasonable 
needs  based  on  the  standard 


of  living  during  the  marriage. 
The  courts  do  bend  over  back- 
wards to  protect  the  position 
of  dependent  spouses  and 
children  but  where  it’s  unfair 
is  where  there  is  a long  mar- 
riage and  a lot  of  wealth. 

"If  the  wife  slogs  at  home, 
bringing  up  a family,  enter- 
taining his  clients,-  allowing 
him  to  have  business  trips 
abroad,  and  be  has  £50  mil- 
lion. why  should  she  have 
only  enough?  Why  should  he 
walk  away  with  £45  million 
and  she  get  only  £5  million?" 

Caroline  Conran.  Sir  Ter- 
ence’s third  wife,  had  been 
married  to  him  for  30  years 
when  the  couple  separated  in 
1993.  They  had  three  children 
of  their  own  and  Sir  Terence 
had  two  sons  from  an  earlier 
marriage.  Lady  Conran 
helped  establish  Habitat  and 
| was  one  of  the  company’s  ini- 
tial directors. 

Mr  Justice  Wilson  awarded 
Lady  Conran  the  additional 
£2.1  million  because  of  what 
he  called  her  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  the  marriage.  He 
also  said  that  such  a contribu- 
tion did  not  have  to  be 
financial. 

Ms  Shelton  said  his  judg- 
ment could  make  It  easier  for 
divorced  wives  to  get  their 
share  of  the  assets,  but  denied 
it  could  create  a US-style  situ- 
ation, where  wealthy  people 
impose  binding  pre-nuptial 
agreements. 


Mental  gymnasts  take  the  floor 
in  London  forfirst  championship 
of  card,  board  and  mind  games 


AhocBdloa 


THEY  may  lack  the  bi- 
ceps of  boxers,  the 
thighs  of  cyclists  or 
the  torsos  of  gym- 
nasts, but  thousands 
of  "athletes"  in  the  Royal  Fes- 
tival Hall  In  London  today 
excel  in  a higher  part  of  the 
body:  the  brain. 

The  world’s  first  Mind 
Sports  Olympiad,  which  runs 
until  Sunday,  brings  together 
seriously  clever  people  from 
around  the  globe  to  compete 
in  more  than  30  games  of 
mental  skill,  including  ones 
well  known  in  Britain  like  < 
chess,  bridge  and  draughts 
and  lesser  known  ones  like 
Owari,  Fanorona  and  Hare 
and  Tortoise. 

"The  media  give  attention 
only  really  to  physical  sports, 
but  travelling  the  world  1 


realised  that  people  were  in- 
terested in  mind  sports,"  said 
Tony  Buzan,  who  has  written 
several  bestsellers  on  the 
brain  and  learning.  “That 
gave  us  the  idea  for  mental 
sport  world  championships.” 

Leading  “sportsmen"  in 
each  category  are  taking  part 
Flayers,  from  more  than  30 
countries,  indude  the  Mongo- 
i lian  draughts  team,  the  Ke- 
nyan Scrabble  team  and  the 
Japanese  Othello  champion. 

Zla  Mahmoud,  a top  bridge 
player,  Ron  King  of  the  Balm- 
mas,  the  world  draughts 
champion,-  and  Dominic 
O’Brien,  the  best  memory 
man,  are  among  the  contes- 
tants. The  oldest  Is-  a man 
aged  88  (in  the  IQ  competi- 
tion) and  the  youngest  Is  a 
girl  aged  six  (chess).  An  Aus- 
trian newspaper  is  sending  a 
Viennese  boy  of  nine  who  is  a 
memory  prodigy. 


Anyone  can  compete  — in 
one  or  more  events.  Mirror- 
ing the  Olympian  pentathlon 
and  decathlon  are  penta- 
minds,  altering  five  games, 
and  decamentathletes,  enter- 
ing 10.  The  top  pentamind 
will  win.  a Concorde  ticket  as 
wellasamedaL 

While  mind  games  were  not 
especially  designed  as  specta- 
tor sports,  some  events  will 
be  fascinating  to  watch  — 
such  as  the  memory  tests,  in 
which  entrants  need  to  mem- 
orise faces  and  objects,  or  the 
speed  reading,  in  which  read- 
er? are  tested  hi  depth  an 
booksthey  read  in  minutes. 

The  olympiad  is  roughly  di- 
vided into  card  games,  mental 
skin  games  ami  board  games. 
Events  include  crossword 
puzzles,  Abalone,  backgam- 
mon, gin  rummy.  Jigsaws, 
Mastermind,  mah-jongg, 
Twixt,  skat  and  Rummikub. 

Mr  Buzan  said:  “Mind 
sports  were  in  danger  off 
being  an  enclave  of  those  wbio 
were  intellectually  superior, 
hut  ft's  everyman.  It  is  egali- 
tarian. Everyone  has  a brain 
— so  let’s  use  it” 


ympics 


Contests  that  challenge  little  grey  cells  f 


A selection  qf  the  mind  sports 
at  the  olympiad 

Creative  Thinking:  Contes- 
tants do  three  tests  of  30-45 
minutes.  For  example,  write 

a»  many  nmwiM-fimw  a c yurt 

can  between  a fountain  pen 
and  the  moon.  Points  are 
scored  for  speed,  originality 
and  number  of  perspectives 
yon  answer  froin- 

Fanorona:  The -national 
game  of  the  Malagasy 
Republic,  it  Is  at  least  300 
years  old  and  is  a two- 
player  abstract  board 
game.  A feature  is  the  debt 
or  punishment  game  the 
victor  forces  on  the  loser. 

Hare  and  Tortoise:  A board 
game  based  on  Aesop’s 
fable  of  the  hare  who  lost  a 
race  with  a tortoise  due  to 
overconfidence.  A race 
game  where  players  move 
as  many  spaces  as  they  Jflre 
but  use  up  carrot  energy 


THE  families  and  lawyers 
of  the  two  British 
nurses  oh  trial  for  mur- 
der in  Saudi  Arabia  are  meet- 
ing senior  officials  In  the  For- 
eign Office  today  amid  fears 
of  a guilty  ruling  by  the  pre- 
liminary trial  court. . . 

Last  week  defence  lawyers 
were  Informed  that  the  case 
bad  been  referred  to  a higher 
court,  the  Court  of  Cassation. 
The  fact  that  they  wars  not 
acquitted  by  the  court  in  Al 
Khobar,  which  has  been  try- 
ing them  since  January,  im- 
plies that  they  may  have  been 
found  guilty,  their  lawyers 
fear.  There  will  be  no  more 
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Clydesdale  Bank 

HOUSE  MORTGAGE  RATE 

Clydesdale  BankPLC  . 
announces  that  with  effect 
from  18th  August  1997  its 

House  Mortgage  Rate  has 

changed  from  8.20%  to  8.45% 
per  annum. 
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University  to 
offer  degrees 
in  Chinese 
medicine 


IE2S3i 


Enthusiasts  for  ail 
things  Oriental  will 
shortly  be  able  to  study  Chi- 
nese medicine  to  degree  level 
without  venturing  beyond 
north  London. 

Middlesex  university  has 
gone  into  partnership  with 
Beijing  university  to  provide 
a five-year  course  in  the  an- 
cient practices  of  Chinese : 
medicine  — the  first  in 
Europe.  British  students  wfEL 
go  to  China  for  six-month 
plargmwrrits  and  staff  from 
Beijing  university  will  be 
sent  to  help  teach  the  Middle- 
sex course. 

Jidong  Wu,  the  Joint  course 
leader,  said  the  new  degree, 
has  attracted  15  students  this 
year  and  hopes  to  increase  to 
80  in  fixture. 

Mi:  Wu  ftflirh  “More  and 
more  people  are  interested  in 
traditional  Chinese  medicine 
?nd  this  course  Is  meeting  the 
public  demand.” 

Graduates  wm  be  doctors  of 
Chinese  medicine.  It  is  hoped 
a national  register  will  follow 
and  go  some  way  towards 
combatting  criticisms  of  Chi- 
nese medicine,  which  is  un- 
regulated and  allows  anyone, 
qualified  or  not,  to  set  up  in 
practice. 

Students  course  will  learn 
basic  Mandarin  as  well  as 
specialising -in  Chinese  medi- 
cine, acupuncture  and  znoxi- 
bustion,  or  Chinese  therapeu- 
tic massage. 
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Playing  a hood  is  a fairly 
safe  choice  for  Albam  aSj 
traditionally  pop  stars 

have  had  their  best  screen 
moments  as  criminals 

Damon  Albam’s  big  screen  debut 


points,  which  must  be 
replaced. 

Memory  skills:  Including 

tests  such  as  speed 
memorisati  on  of  a pack  of 
cards  and  memorisation  of 
several  packs,  up  to  300 
random  objects,  spoken 
numbers,  binary  numbers, 
names  and  faces. 

Owari:  Possibly  the  oldest 
board  game  in  the  world. 
Originally  from  Africa, 
where  it  Is  still  very 
popular,  it  Is  also  the 
national  game  of  several 
Caribbean  islands. 

Speed  Reading:  A novel  has 


to  be  read  as  quickly  as 
possible  and  a presentation 
given  to  people  who  have 
already  read  it  in  depth. 
This  must  include 
comments  on  characters, 
aetting.-plat,  philosophy, 
symbolism,  language  level, 
literary  style,  metaphor, 
themes  and  historical 
context. 

Xiangqjr  Chinese  chess. 
Like  Western  chess,  the  aim 
is  to  checkmate  the 
opponent,  but  you  can  also 
win  by  forring  opponent 
into  a position  where  there 
Is  no  legal  move.  The  board 
is  bisected  by  a river  which 
some  pieces  cannot  cross. 


Antibody  ‘missile’  offers 
new  hope  of  killing  cancers 


Chris  NOMA 

Medical  Correspondent 

A SLIMLINE  cancer-killing 
“missile”,  which  acts 
quicker  and  better  than  exist- 
ing therapies,  could  soon  be 
in  use  against  a range  of  can- 
cers including  those  of  the 
breasts,  bladder  and  ovaries, 
scientists  say  today. 

Researchers  are  experi- 
menting with  “go  taster"  anti- 
bodies, the  body's  natural  de- 
fence cells,  to  carry 
radioactive  particles  to 
tumours  and  kill  cancer  cells. 
The  work,  reported  in  the 
British  Journal  of  Cancer,  is 
being  carried  out  by  Graeme 
Denton  and  colleagues  from 
the  Cancer  Research  Cam- 
paign’s laboratories  at  Not- 
tingham university . 

Dr  Denton  said:  "This  is  a 
form  of  targeted  radiother- 
apy. We  ore  using  these  anti- 


body fragments  to  take  lethal 
short-range  radiation  directly 
to  cancer  ceUs.” 

The  antibodies  go  straight 
to  tumours  because  they  are 
attracted  to  substances  on  the 
surface  of  the  cells.  However, 
the  problem  has  been  that  the 
antibodies  are  too  big  to 
travel  around  the  body 
quickly  and  easily. 

Dr  Denton  said:  “We  have 
basically  taken  the  bits  of  the 
antibody  we  wanted  and 
stitched  them  together  in  a 
way  which  suits  us.  This 
smaller  *mJssile*  will  be  able 
to  penetrate  even  better,  tak- 
ing its  radioactive  weaponry 
to  the  heart  of  the  tumour.” 

It  is  thought  the  mini-anti- 
body, which  is  to  undergo 
trials,  will  be  useful  against 
both  early  tumours  and 
secondary  cancers.  "It  could 
be  used  on  a number  of  can- 
cers, such  as  breast  ovarian 
and  bladder,”  said  Dr  Denton. 
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EU  rebate 
for  Bonn 


Ian  Tnqpnor  In  Kmibivo 


Two  camels  take  the  lead  at  Europe’s  first  camel  races,  watched  by  30,000  spectators  at  a Berlin  racecourse.  The  runners  were  unpredictable,  with  two  camels  sitting  down  on  the 
track  for  15  minutes  and  one  winner  stopping  two  yards  from  the  ft™**  before  being  prodded  over  the  line  by  its  jockey.  The  camels,  from  Europe’s  only  camel  form  at  Rotfelden. 
ran  eight  races  with  German  women  jockeys.  Thoraces  were  held  under  the  patronage  of  the  United  Arab  Emirates  president  Zayed  bin  Sultan  al  Nahayan  photograph:  sewn  settnik 


Scientists’  alien  seaweed 
strangles  Mediterranean 


An  aquarium’s  experiments  on  a tropical 
plant  have  spawned  a monster  of  the 
deep,  writes  Mariise  Simons  in  Nice 


NO  ONE  remembers 
q.uite  what  happened  in 
the  trpplcal  aquarium 
of  a German  zoo  20  years  ago, 
bat  its  experiments  with  an 
exotic  Pacific  seaweed,  biolo- 
gists say,  have  unleashed  a 
monster  that  hag  escaped  to 
threaten  marine  life  in  the 
western Mediterranean. 

The  biological  alien  looks 
rather  delicate.  It  has  elegant, 
bright-green  fronds  and  has 
spawned  luxuriant  meadows 
along  the  seabed,  crawling 
into  ports,  coves  and  straits. 
But  Caulerpa  taxifitUa  ap- 
pears toxic  to  many  Mediter- 
ranean creatures  and  suffo- 
cates everything  in  its  path. 

It  is  thought  to  have 
entered  the  Mediterranean  15 
years  ago,  and  has  prolifer- 
ated wildly  along  the  French 
Riviera,  around  Majorca  and 
off  the  coast  of  Italy,  and  has 
been  found  as  far  away  as 
Croatia. 

By  many  estimates,  it  al- 
ready occupies  more  than 
8,000  acres,  and  has  more 
than  tripled  annually  in  the 

past  three  years.Wherever 
the  newcomer  has  established 
itself;  it  has  crowded  out  most 
other  plants  and  animals, 
and,  most  worrying  to  biolo- 
gists, has  smothered  the  beds 


of  native  sea  grass  that  serve 
as  the  nurseries  for  many 
species. 

“It’s  like  a tumour  that 
can’t  be  stopped  and  that 
chokes  everything  around  it,” 
said  Alexandre  Meinesz,  a 
professor  of  biology  at  the 
University  of  Nice-Sophia 
Antipolis. 

Some  scientists  propose 
bringing  in  a predator;  some 
say.  the  plant  cannot  be  fought 
at  alL  Divers  from  file  French 
and  Spanish  navies  have  tried 
destroying  patches  by  hand 
or  using  suction  pumps,  only 
to  see  it  spread  again. 

The  seaweed's  arrival  has 
been  traced  to  the  WUhelmina 
Zoo,  in  Stuttgart,  which  in  the 
1970s  Imported  tropical  sea- 
weed for  Its  aquarium.  Zoo 
officials  could  not  reconstruct 
exactly  what  happened,  but 
the  weed  was  subjected  to 
ultraviolet  light,  chemicals 
and  human  selection. 

Biologists  who  have  studied 
the  plant  hi  its  Pacific  and  Ca- 
ribbean habitats  are  con- 
vinced that  the  zoo.  perhaps 
inadvertently,  created  a pow- 
erful hybrid.  "What  we  have 
here  is  a sort  of  monster,'’ 
said  Prof  Meinesz. 

The  plant  now  grows  up  to 
six  times  the  size  of  the  tropi- 


cal one,  spreads  fester  and 
dominates  its  surroundings. 
In  the  tropics,  it  forms  only 
small,  discrete  clusters. 

After  breeding  the  pretty 
seaweed  for  several  years,  the 
WUhelmina  Zoo  gave  portions 
to  other  aquariums,  including 
those  in  Paris  and  Nanpy. 
Nancy  sent  some  to  the 
Oceanographic  Museum  of 
Monaco.  Most  researchers  be- 
lieve it  was  Monaco  that  let 
the  plant  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean when  cleaning  out  its 
tanks.  It  was  beneath  the  sea- 
ride  Oceanographic  Museum 
that  file  first  fanrifnlia  plants 
were  spotted  in  1984. 

With  European  Union 
funds,  researchers  are  map- 
ping the  plant  and  testing 
ways  to  destroy  it.  Pamphlets 
issued  in  six  languages  ask 
fishermen,  divers  and  yachts- 
men to  report  the  weed. 

In  a Nice  laboratory,  biolo- 
gists have  bred  thousands  of 
snails  from  the  Caribbean 
which  devour  the  local  vari- 
ety of  the  seaweed.  The  team 
Is  waiting  for  permission 
from  the  French  government 
to  unleash  the  -«naii  army,  but 
critics  fear  the  remedy  might 
cause  further  problems. 

“We  have  proof  that  the 
snail  only  attacks  this  sea- 
weed.” said  Prof  Meinesz. 
“We’ll  put  it  In  the  sea  in  the 
spring  and  it  will  die  from 
cold  in  December." 

In  Paris,  the  ministry  of  en- 
vironment is  not  con- 
vinced. — New  York  Times. 


Police  sweep  neo-Nazis 
to  stymie  Hess  rallies 


Chancellor 

Helmut  Kohl  threw 
his  weight  behind 
Germany's  strength- 
ening campaign  to  claw 
billions  of  pounds  back  from 
Brussels  for  the  first  time  last 
night,  pledging  to  scale  down 
Bonn’s  net  contribution  to  the 
European  Union  budget 
In  a television  interview 
from  his  lakeside  holiday  In 
Austria.  Mr  Eohl  joined  the 
past  month's  chorus  of  cross- 
party calls  demanding  Brus- 
sels budget  reform  and  insist- 
ing Germany  Is  paying  way. 
beyond  Its  means  in  shoulder- 
Log  the  bulk  of  the  EU"s 
finances. 

“The  current  payment  level 
from  Germany  Is  too  high, 
that’s  undisputed.  We  must 
work  to  hring  down  this 
sum,”  Mr  Kohl  said. 

In  terms  of  net  contribu- 
tions to  the  Brussels  budget 

ffrg  amniint  ■ nwwihw-  gtnto 

pays  minus  what  it  receives 
back  from  the  EU  — Germany 
is  by  Car  the  biggest  paymas- 
ter. It  puts  in,  depending  on 
the  calculation  method.  60- 
80  per  cent  of  die  total,  or 
much  more  than  the  rest  of 
the  EU  combined. 

The  finance  minister,  Theo 
WaigeL  is  calling  for  a reorga- 
nisation of  EU  finances  from 
1999,  saving  Germany  more 
than  £2  billion  a year. 

But  the  European  Commis- 
sion’s blueprint  for  the  years 
ahead,  Agenda-2000,  makes  no 
provision  for  a re-ordering  of 


Ian  Traynor  In  Hamburg 


German  police 
detained  hundreds  of 
rightwing  militants 
across  the  country  at  the 
weekend  in  an  attempt  to  pre- 
vent marches  and  meetings  in 
honour  of  Hitler’s  deputy, 
Rudolf  Hess,  who  died  in  Brit- 
ish custody  in  Berlin  10  years 
ago  yesterday. 

About  200  neo-Nazis  from 
Scandinavia  and  Germany 
were  allowed  to  demonstrate 
in  Denmark,  and  clashes  with 
leftwing  activists  followed  an 
Saturday,  with  almost  50 
arrests. 

Near  Beilin,  rightwingers 
unfurled  a banner  across  a 
motorway  demanding  “ven- 
geance for  Hess",  whose  sui- 
cide at  the  age  of  93  in  1987  is 
contested  by  the  far  right 
They  contend  he  was  mur- 
dered by  the  British. 

Hess  was  captured  in  1941 
after  parachuting  on  to  farm- 
land in  Scotland  on  a failed 
secret  mission  to  seal  a truce 
between  Britain  and  Nazi 
Germany. 

He  was  sentenced  to  life  im- 
prisonment by  a postwar 
Allied  tribunal  For  20  years, 
he  was  the  sole  Inmate  of 
Spandau.  an  Allied  Jail  in 
Berlin. 

The  prison  was  tom  down 
after  his  death  to  prevent  it 
becoming  a neo-Nazi  rallying 
point 

Since  his  death,  the  anni- 


Oetzi the  Alpine  iceman  cometh, 
but  only  between  nine  and  five 


Kata Connolly 
In  Ferfaeh,  Austria 


£ ( I sometimes  think  Pm 
I a cow.  People  In  our 
I culture  just  think  of 
a cow  as  a McDonald’s  bur- 
ger or  some  disease  like 
BSK.  But  it’s  just  like  us.” 

As  he  munches  on  the 
grass  around  his  new 
home,  the  Irish  anthropolo- 
gist Tom  Varley  imparts 
some  of  the  wisdom  so  for 
gained,  from  his  experience 
as  a Stone  Age  man.  For  the 
past  week  he  has  assumed 
the  role  of  a cow  to  keep  the 
grass  low  so  the  public  are 
able  to  see  him. 

Mr  Varley  is  attempting 
to  bring  a 5,300-year-old, 
nicknamed  “Oetzi  the  Ice- 
man”, to  life  by  spending 
five  months  living  just  as 
Oetzi  did,  as  part  of  a “liv- 
ing exhibition”  organised 
by  Science  Wonder  Produc- 
tions in  southern  Austria. 

The  almost  perfectly  pre- 
served body  of  Oetzi  was 
discovered  by  accident  six 
years  ago  In  a glacier, 
lO.OOOft  above  sea  level  £n 
the  Oetztaler  Alps  on  the 
Austro-Itallan  border. 

Studies  showed  him  to  be 

about  5ft  5in  tall  and  about 
35  years  old. 

Dressed  in  animal  skins 
and  a grass  coat.  Mr  Var- 
ley, aged  41,  is  trying  to 
piece  together  the  life  of 
“homo  tyrollensis".  He  has 
made  bis  borne  In  Ferjach, 
Carintbia,  in  a but  made  of 
branches  and  mud,  and  bas 
planted  a garden.  The  cen- 
tre of  Ms  life  is  the  fire- 
place, the  ashes  of  which  he 
uses  for  various  rituals. 


TomVariey,  an  Irish  anthropologist,  enters  the  Stone  Age 
as  Ota  toe  iceman  in  an  Austrian  ‘living  exhibition’ 


Mr  Varley,  from  Galway, 
survives  on  nuts,  berries, 
roots  and  mushrooms,  and 
by  fishing  in  a nearby 
river.  He  hunts  small  ani- 
mals, but  only  when  abho- 
lntely  necessary. 

He  is  not  allowed  to 
speak.  Visiting  members  of 
the  public  can  look  into  his 
three-acre  enclosure  but 
are  not  permitted  to  miter. 

But  in  die  evenlngB  Mr 
Varley  steps  outside  the 
Stone  Age  to  record  the 
day’s  adventures  in  a daily 
diary,  on  the  Internet  at 
http://www.8wp.org. 

“I  take  another  step  for- 
ward. I introduce  myself  to 


two  pine  trees.  There  Is  a 
purple  flower.  There  is  a 
white  flower,  I will  taste 
one  and  not  the  other  so  as 
not  to  confuse  the  taste.” 
On  day  four  his  discover- 
ies continue:  “Today  X was 
a gatherer  as  well  as  an  ex- 
plorer. I must  admit  to 
being  cautious  in  this  envi- 
ronment — God  only  knows 
what  lives  here  with  me:” 
After  building  two  shel- 
ters and  mairing  some  ves- 
sels to  carry  water,  Mr  Var- 
ley turns  his  attention  to 
making  the  “pit”  where  he 
will  store  food  «tid  his  pos- 
sessions: bows  and  arrows, 
an  axe  and  a knife.  ■ 


“This  was  the  first  cere- 
mony. A man  prostrate  on 
the  ground,  a postulant 
paying  homage  to  the  earth 
that  one  day  might  receive 
him.  To  understand  and 
recognise  the  duality  of  the 
life  above  and  below,  to 
contemplate  the  plane  on 
which  all  this  activity 
occurs.” 

The  father  of  three 
daughters  — who  he  said 
consider  him  “a  weirdo, 
but  they’d  be  upset  if  I 
wasn’t”  — Mr  Varley,  who 
describes  himself  as  a non- 
academic  human  anthro- 
pologist, sees  his  project  as 
a way  “to  explore  the  inte- 
rior as  well  as  nature 
outside”. 

“Every  day  is  particu- 
larly adventurous.  For  me 
an  adventure  Is  working 
out  a way  to  carry  water  or 
peeling  sticks.  Then  yon 
realise  if  you  want  some- 
thing to  cover  your  feet  you 
need  shoes.  So  you  have  to 
approach  the  material  all 
around  yon,  grass  or  tree 
bark.  You  begin  to  realise 
that  your  whole  locomotion 
on  the  earth  is  dependent 
on  other  people.” 

Ife  great  living  like  thia. 
You’re  free  as  the  breeze.  In 
the  Stone  Ages  you  could  do 
what  you  wanted,  you 
could  sleep  all  day  and  you 
had  no  job  to  go  to.  I advise 
everyone  to  do  It” 

But  at  the  end  of  the  day 
the  lives  of  Oetzi  and  Mr 
Varley  couldn’t  be  Anther 
apart  At  5pm  the  anthro- 
pologist is  able  to  pack  up 
his  bow  and  arrow,  cover 
over  the  woodpile  and  go 
home  to  his  fetidly  — and 
his  computer. 


versary  has  become  a ritual 
game  of  hide-and-seek  be- 
tween neo-Nazis  and  the 
police.  Late  on  Saturday.  Ger- 
many’s supreme  court  upheld 
a ban  mi  Hess  demonstra- 
tions, throwing  out  an  appeal 
for  permission  to  rally  in 
Wunsiedel,  the  small  Bavar- 
ian town  where  Hess  is 
buried. 

Police  set  up  countrywide 
controls  and  road  checks  to 
thwart  neo-fascist  plans,  co- 
ordinated in  confidence  on 
the  Internet,  to  commemorate 
the  man  who,  for  the  extreme 
right,  occupies  first  place  in 
Nazi  martyrology. 

More  than  400  rightwingers 
were  detained  yesterday  and 
on  Saturday  from  Bavaria  in 
the  south  to  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein in  the  north. 


In  the  central  state  of 
Lower  Saxony,  more  than  150 
neo-Nazis  were  detained, 
while  police  In  the  eastern 
state  of  ThOringen  remanded 
more  than  90. 

In  the  western  state  of  Hes- 
sen, another  94  neo-fascists 
were  held  and  police  recov- 
ered knives,  flags  and 
banners. 

There  were  clashes  in  Mu- 
nich on  Saturday  night  when 
about  300  leftwingers  gath- 
ered outside  an  office  of  the 
radical  rightwing  National 
People’s  Party.  Protesters 
threw  bottles  at  police  guard- 
ing the  building.  Nine  left- 
wingers were  arrested  after 
police  broke  up  the  demon- 
stration. Seven  neo-Nazis  who 
clashed  with  the  demonstra- 
tors were  also  arrested. 


‘The  current 
payment  level 
from  Germany 
is  too  high1 


the  payments  system.  It  was 
the  publication  of  Agenda- 
2000  last  month  that  incensed 
Bonn  and  the  governments  of 
the  16  federal  states,  which 
launched  an  Increasingly 
vocal  campaign  for  change. 
Bonn  has  long  been  unhappy 
about  Its  oversized  contribu- 
tion, a burden  it  considers  un- 
just given  the  huge  costs  of 
unification. 

Mr  Kohl's  endorsement  of 
the  reform  calls  also  reflects 
the  feet  that  his  government 
is  languishing  miserably  In 
opinion  polls  a year  before 
the  next  general  election 
while  locked  in  a public  fi- 
nance crisis  and  struggling  to 


make  the  grade-tor  the 
European  currenc 
lng  moaey  back  . 

5* to  Is  seen  » an  easy,  pops*- 
list  way  of  appeasing  euro* 
scepticism  in  Germany.  .■;< 
Edmund  Stoiber,  the  Bavaas, 
Jan  prime  minister  who  dee 
feces  crucial  state  election* 
next  year  and  who  bn  bmL 
loudest  an  the  EU  budget  to 
repeated  his  calls  for  a cot  : 
Germany’s  contributtooe 
the  weekend. 


Demanding  EU 
money  isan 


“Reunification  and  the , 
ment  of  billions  to  Rn__ 
mean  enormous  special  bur- 
dens for  us  that  no  other 
country  has,”  he  said.  “That’s 
why  we  should  pay  tees  net  t©  • 
Brussels  in  the  future.” 

Mr  Walgel  warned  last 
week  that  Germany  wotiM 
continue  its  present  level  of 
payments  until  1999,  but  no 
longer.  “It's  not  right  that  one 
state  alone,  Germany,  pro- 
vides 60  per  cent  of  the  EU  ex- 
penditure. That’s  not  good  for 
Europe.” 

Politicians  warn  that  the 
funding  row  is  fuelling  hostil- 
ity to  the  ED. 

But  while  Mr  Kohl  joined 
Mr  Stoiber  in  backing  cuts  to 
the  EU  coffers,  the  men 
remained  at  loggerheads 
about  the  the  single  currency 
and  about  when  and  an  what 
terms  ft  should  be  introduced. 

Unabashed  by  government 
calls  for  a dosing  of  ranks  on 
the  euro  issue.  Mr  Stoiber 
fleshed  out  his  opposition  to 
the  euro’s  1999  launch,  calling 
for  a- two-year  delay.  He  is  the 
biggest  euro-sceptic  in  the 
government  camp. 

Mr  Kohl,  meanwhile,  dung 
to  his  dream  at  seeing  the 
euro  introduced  on  schedule, 
but  was  deliberately  vague  on 
the  detail  of  the  economic 
data  warranting  inclusion  in 
the  single  currency  dub. . 

With  France  almost  certain 
to  miss  the  3 per  cent  budget 
deficit  limit  this  year,  and 
strong  doubts  about  whether 
Germany  will  surmount  the 
same  deficit  hurdle,  Mr  Kohl 
stuck  to  the  notion  at  “sus- 
tainability" as  the  yardstick 
for  participation. 

“I  am  not  just  thinking  of 
the  criteria  fids  or  next  year 
. but  of  the  concept  of  sus- 
tainability,” he  said. 
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Protesters  target 
NYPD  in  Haitian 
torture  case 


\ * 


Joanna  Goto*  in  New  Yoric 

I TIREE  THOUSAND  pm- 
I testers,  many  brandish- 
I mg  bathroom  plungers, 
descended  on  a police  station 
in  Brooklyn  at  the  weekend  to 
demonstrate  against  the  al- 
leged torture  and  sodomy  of  a 
local  Haitian  Immigrant 
Two  officers,  Justin  Volpe 
and  Charles  Schwarz,  have 
been  arrested  and  charged 
with  assaulting  Abner 
Loohna.  who  claims  he  was 
beaten  up  in  custody  last 
week  and  then  sodomised 
with  the  handle  of  a bathroom 
plunger. 

Police  chiefs  said  yesterday 
that  at  least  two  more  officers 
were  likely  to  be  charged  in 
the  next  48  hours. 

FOur  officers  arrested  Mr 
Louixna  last  week,  after  an  as- 
sault outside  a Flatbusb 
nightclub  called  the  Club  Ren- 
dez-Vous.  They  allegedly 
stopped  the  car  on  the  way  to 
the  station  to  beat  him  up. 

When  they  finally  arrived 
at  the  70th  precinct  station 
they  took  him  to  the  bath- 
room where,  after  telling 
other  officers  they  were  going 
to  wash  him,  he  alleges,  they 
sodomised  him  with  the 
plunger  handle. 

An  ambulance  was  called 
but  kept  waiting  for  90  min, 
utes.  Mr  Louima  was  later 
reported  to  be  in  a critical 


condition,  suffering  from  a 
tom  intestine  and  ruptured 
bladder,  with  missing  teeth 
and  severe  bruising. 

Mr  Louima's  allegations 
were  supported  by  a young  of- 
ficer, Eric  Turetsky,  who  saw 
him  being  led  to  tbe  toilet 
After  hearing  the  screams 
and  seeing  him  re-emerge 
handcuffed  and  with  his  trou- 
sers around  his  anw^  he 
told  a senior  officer,  who 
started  the  investigation 
which  led  to  the  two  officers’ 
arrests.  Officer  Schwarz,  the 
son  of  a policeman,  has  med- 
als for  heroism. 

Officer  Turetsky  is  under 
police  protection. 

Officers  were  told  to  search 
the  station  bathroom  to  find 
the  plunger  to  be  used  in  evi- 
dence. It  had  disappeared. 

Last  year  almost  80  per  cent 
of  complaints  against  the 
police  were  made  by  blacks, 
Asians  and  Hlspanics. 
Though  complaints  fell  for 
the  first  six  months  of  this 
year  by  21  per  cent,  critics 
claim  the  reduction  simply 
reflects  lack  of  confidence  in 
the  complaints  system. 

Anxious  to  diffuse  any 
racial  tension.  Mayor  Rud- 
olph Giuliani  condemned  the 
attack  and  said  all  the  officers 
L at  the  station  who  heard  Mr 
Louima's  screams  and  failed 
to  report  them  would  face  a 
federal  civil  rights 
Investigation. 


70t3? ^prgeinct  police  station  face  a crowd  of  demonstrators  who  cheer  on  a woman  as  she  re-enacts  the  alleged  sodomy  of  a Haitian 
immigrant,  Abner  Lomma.  by  police  officers  using  a bathroom  plunger.  Mr  Lonima  is  in  critical  condition  in  hospital  photograph  damon  winter 


Montserrat’s  main  town  is  evacuated  as  scientists  warn  of  a cataclysmic  eruption  QfUQSbOcirCl  Q3IT1G  Q1VGS 

Volcano  fears  mount  New  Yorkers  a novel  high 


Jeremy  Lennard 

In  St  Paters,  Montserrat 

AS  THE  risk  of  fur- 
ther and  larger  ex- 
plosive eruptions 
from  the  SoufrtSre 
Hills  volcano  in- 
creased, the  Montserrat  au- 
thorities announced  at  the 
weekend  that  Salem  — the 
largest  town  and  the  heart  of 
the  island  — was  to  be  evacu- 
ated immediately. 

The  decision,  which  affects 
up  to  2,000  people  and  virtu- 
ally all  the  small  businesses 
on  the  island,  was  made  after 
scientists  from  the  Montser- 
rat Volcano  Observatory  pre- 
sen ted  officials  on  Friday 
with  an  evaluation  of  the 
hazards  posed  by  the  volcano. 

After  a series  of  explosive 
eruptions  last  week  which 
should  have  relieved  pressure 
In  the  crater,  Soufrlfere's 
magma  dome  — a build-up  of 
molten  rock  Inside  the  vol- 
cano — continues  to  grow  at 
an  alarming  rate.  This  growth 
is  accompanied  by  sustained 


earth  tremors  on  the  moun- 
tain, normally  a precursor  to 
serious  activity. 

“The  scientists  say  the  vol- 
cano has  outstripped  all  mod- 
els for  predicting  it's  behav- 
iour,” said  Montserrat’s 
governor,  Frank  Savage,  the 
British  government’s  repre- ' 
sentative  on  the  island. 

“The  forces  of  nature  are 
greater  than  our  ability  to 
protect  the  people  of 
Montserrat” 

Bertrand  Osborne,  the  chltf 
minister,  also  acknowledged 
the  housing  shortage  in  the 


safe  zone  in  the  north  and 
urged  islanders  to  consider 
voluntary  evacuation. 

“An  assisted  package  which 
we  hope  will  be  sufficient  to  i 
encourage  people  to  leave  at 
least  temporarily  win  be  an- 
nounced. early  this  coming 
week,”  he  said. 

He  also  asked  the  L200 
people  already  living  In 
cramped  shelters  to  “squeeze 
up  a bit  for  a few  days”  unfit 
further  arrangements  oouM 
be  made. 

Mr  Osborne’s  call  comes 
five  days  after  ha  told  a press 


conference  that  the  govern- 
ment had  contingency  plans 
for  an  off-island  evacuation 
which  could  come  into  effect 
within  12  hours. 

Critics  say  Saturday’s  deci- 
sion is  further  proof  of  local ! 
authorities'  poor  manage- 
ment of  the  crisis.  They  claim 
the  government  must  have 
known  of  the  heightened  risk 
for  up  to  a week  before  Satur- 
day’s announcement,  but 
foiled  toplan  accordingly. 

“The  government  has 
moved  people  less  than  a mile 
tip  the  road  to  areas  still  po- 


Children  under  stress  get  away  from  it  all  in  Cuba 

ABOUT  SO  children  «uf-  I scribed  the  situation  in  ( Cross  and  other  local  an- 
te ring  from  stress  Montserrat  as  a disaster.  I thoxltles.  and  funding  has 


/“Yferlug  from  stress 
caused  by  the  volcanic 
eruptions  on  Montserrat 
began  a holiday  In  Cuba  at 
the  weekend  to  help  them 
recover. 

<aI  want  to  play  basket- 
ball, relax  and  meet 
people,"  said  Christopher  j 
Fenton,  a teenage^  who  de- 1 


scribed  the  situation  In 
Montserrat  as  a disaster. 

The  children,  aged  be- 
tween 10  and  16,  who  ar- 
rived on  Friday,  were  taken 
by  bus  to  the  holiday  camp 
of  Tarara,  east  of  the  capi- 
tal, Havana,  for  their  three- 
week  stay. 

The  trip  is  being  orga- 
nised by  the  Cuban  Red 


Cross  and  other  local  au- 
thorities, and  fan  ding  has 

come  from  Red  Cross 
groups  in  the  Netherlands, 
Spain,  France,  Germany 
Italy,  Canada  and  Britain. 

Tarara  has  been  used  in 
recent  years  to  provide  care 
for  11,000  children  affected 
by  .the  Chernobyl  disaster 
In  1986.  — Reuter. 


Empty  graves  fuel  anger 
of  grieving  Yemeni  Jews 


Julian  Borsar  In  Jerusatam 

THE  televised  exhumation 
of  four  small  graves  In  a 
Tel  Aviv  cemetery  has 
added  fuel  to  one  of  the  most 
tenacious  conspiracy  theories 
in  Israeli  history  — and 
threatened  to  blast  open  an  al- 
ready profound  ethnic  rift. 

The  graves  were  supposed 
to  contain  the  remains  of 
Yemeni  Jewish  infonts  who 
disappeared  more  than  40 
years  ago.  But  according  "to 
witnesses  and  a report 
screened  on  the  Israel  1 chan- 
nel yesterday,  three  of  the 
burial  sites  were  empty  and 
the  fourth  contained  tiny 
bones,  which  could  not  have 
belonged  to  the  missing 
children.  . . . . 

Yemeni  activists  pointed  to 
the  exhumations  as  prow  of 
their  longstanding  claims 
that  babies  of  new  Yemeni 
Jewish  immigrants  In  the 
19&UB  were  snatched  by  un- 
scrupulous hospital  workers 
to  be  sold  to  childless  Euro- 
pean and  American  Jews. 

The  activists  say  the 
authorities  staged  mock 
funerals  with  forged  papers 
as  part  of  an  elaborate  cover- 
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Palestinians 
boycott  Israel 

PALESTINIAN  officials 
r yesterday  announced  an 
embargo  an  Israeli  prod- 
ucts in  retaliation  for  Is- 
raeli sanctions  aimed  at 
forcing  a crackdown  on  Is- 
lamic militants,  writes  Ju- 
lian Borger  in  Jerusalem. 

The  boycott  suggests  Pal- 
estinian-Israeli  relations 
have  not  improved  since  a 
United  States  peace  mission 

leof  qaaIi 

K haled  Salain,  an  eco- 
nomic adviser  tothe  Pales- 
tinian Authority  president, 
Yasser.  Arafat.  raid  the  boy- 
cott was  approved  on  Satur- 
day. by  a cabinet  committee. 

Officials  ray  more  than 
£5  million  worth  of  Israeli 
goods  are  imported  daily  by 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza 
Strip- 

up  by  a political  establish- 
ment dominated  by  Aahke1 
nari  (European)  Jews, 

Ora  Shifris,  a Yemen! 
spokeswoman  present  at  the 
exhumation  last  Wednesday, 
said  thousands  of  children 
were  “snatched”  in  this  way, 

In  what  she  described  as  “the 

most  terrible  carime  in  the 
country’s  history.  • _ 

Mrs  Shifris  said  the  chil- 
dren’s parents,  on  seeing  the 
empty  graves,  broke  down. 
"They  were  weeping  and  had 
to  be  given  sedatives,  she 
said.  “It  was  a very  hard  mo- 
ment to  live  through." 

Forensic  experts  have  cast 
doubt  on  the  rigwr  of .foe  ex- 
humations, arguing  that  tbs 
bones  could  have  been  car- 
ried significant  distances  by 
soil  movements.  But  the  dev- 
astating images  of  the  empty 
graves  are  likely  to  reipite  a 
festering  issue  which  has  al- 
ready proved  explosive. 

In  March  1964.  there  was  a. 
shootout  between  police  and 
Yemeni  militants  demanding 


an  inquiry  into  their  claims. 
One  Yemeni  activist  was 
killed,  and  the  leader  of  the 
revolt.  Rabbi  Uzi  Meshulam, 
is  still  in  JaU. 

Successive  parliamentary 
inquiries  have  yet  to  provide 
a definitive  conclusion  to  the 
Yemeni  mystery.  In  a few 
cases  illegal  adoptions  have 
been  proved.  But  Tom  Segev, 
a journalist  who  has  spent 
years  researching  the  allega- 
tions, believes  almost  all  the 
missing  children  died  during 
or  after  the  mass  airlift  of  Ye- 
meni Jews  to  Israel,  known  as 
Operation  Magic  Carpet  - 

Mr  Segev,  whose  book,  1949: 
The  First  Israelis,  analyses  the 
early  years  of  the  Jewish  state, 
said:  “Before  (bay  came,  the 
child  mortality  rate  in  Yemen 
was  50  percent,  and  when  they 
came  here  there  were  very 
poor  conditions.  And  they 
were  treated  even  worse  be- 
cause they  ware  Yemenis.  No 
one  could  be  bothered  to  give 
them  proper  notice  when  their 
children  died."--  • 

The  controversy  first 
erupted  in  the  late  1960s  when 
military  draft  papers  were  de- 
livered for  the  supposedly 
dead  children.  For  the  be- 
reaved parents,  it  was  a sign 
they  were  not  reaUy  dead  at 
all.  For  sceptics  such  as  Mr 
Segev,  it  simply  confirmed 
slipshod  documentation. 

“This  has  become  a politi- 
cal, national  and  tribal 
myth,”  Mr  Segev  said. 
“People  are  being  used  by  pol- 
iticians  and  sects,  It’S  the 
most  tragic  story  in  an  the 
history  of  Zionism." 

The  emotive  controversy 


when  Moshe  Katsav.  the  Iran- 
ian-born minister  of  tourism, 
blamed  the  Yemeni  disap- 
pearances. on  the  opposition 
Labour  Party,  which  was  in 
government  at  the  time  of. 

Operation  Magic  Carpet 

' “A  dark  regime  had-  its 
•hand  in  dark  events  at  the 
time,”  Mr  Katsav  told  Israeli 
radio  yesterday.  “Sie  outay 

...  is  definitely  justified. 


News  in  brief 

Albanian  arms 
deadline 

Albanians  who  looted 
weapons  from  barracks  after 
violence  and  lawlessness  hit 
the  Balkan  country  in  March 
have  been  ordered  to  hand 
them  in  by  September  30,  the 
Koha  Jone  newspaper 
reported  yesterday. 

It  said  those  who  foiled  to 
obey  the  government  order 
would  face  up  to  five  years  in 
jafl.  — Reuter. 

Mexican  kf  IHngs 

Alejandro  Ortiz,  a brother  of 
Mexico’s  treasury  secretary, 
Guifienno  Ortiz,  was  shot 
dead  on  Saturday  in  front  of 
his  Mexico  City  home,  in 
what  police  believed  was  a 
frustrated  robbery  attempt-  In 
a separate  case,  tbe  budget  di- 
rector for  the  federal  agricul- 
tural prosecutor's  office  was 
beaten  to  death.  — AP. 

Bear  attack 

An  American  woman  was 
mauled  to  death  by  a black 
.bear  in  the.  remote  Liard 
River  Hot  Springs  park  in 
British  Columbia  as  her  two 
children  watched- helplessly. 
A- man  who  tried  to  save  Patti 
McConnell,  aged  37,  of  Texas, 
was  also  killed  by  the  a nimal, 
which  was  shot  and  killed  by 
a tourist— AP. 

Iranian  plea 

Iran’s  president  Mohammad 
Khatami,  yesterday  urged 
Iraq,  to  release  Iranians  cap- 
tured during  the  1960-88  war 
between  the  two  countries, 
the  news  agency  Irna 

reported.— -Reuter. 

Voyage  thwarted 

A rudder  has 

ended  the  attempt  to  sail  a 
replica  of  a LOOO-yearold  VI- 
-ktog  ship  to  Canada  from 
Greenland,  the  Canadian 
Press  news  agency  said  yes- 
terday.—Reuter. 

Alpacas  killed  off 

Freezing  temperatures  have 
half  the  5,000  alpacas, 
prized  for  meat  and  wool,  in  a 
remote  area  of  Apurfmae  in 
the  Peruvian  Andes,  local  au- 
thorities said- — Reuter- 


tentially  at  risk.  If  s total 
chaos,”  said  a local  activist 
“We  could  be  ferine  a repeat 
of  Cork  HTU-"  Residents  of 
Cork  HOI  were  still  in  their 
homes  when  a pyroclastic 
flow  — a deadly  Tnaag  of 
superheated  gas,  ash  and 
rocks — tore  past  their  village, 
an  June  25. 

Steven  Sparks,  tbe  chief  sci- 
entist at  the  observatory 
played  down  the  fears,  but 
said  the  government  may  de- 
cide to  extend  the  exclusion 
zone  in  the  coming  days. 

Mr  Savage  expressed  his 
sadness  that  a partial  evacua- 
tion from  the  island  may  be 
inevitable.  “This  is  the  day 
we  have  been  battling  two 
years  to  avoid,”  he  said. 


Joanna  Coles  In  New  Yoric 

IT  IS  11.30pm  and  the 
eight  baby-boomers  gath- 
ered round  a trendy  din- 
ner table  in  New  York’s 
fashionable  Gramercy  Park 
district  are  not  yet  ready  to 
go  home.  Ten  years  ago, 
they  would  bave  shared  a 
joint,  but  now,  in  their  mid- 
forties, they  find  it  make* 
them  tired  in  the  morning. 
Coke  makes  them  red-eyed 
and  hyperactive.  Besides, 
the  boss  now  insists'  on  ran- 
dom testing. 

Instead,  they  pull  up 
their  chairs  and  embark  on 
the  next  best  thing:  a game 
of  Stash,  the  new  yuppie 
boardgame  which  cele- 
brates drug-dealing. 


Imagine  yourself  cor- 
nered in  lower  Manhattan 
with  a bag  full  of  the  white 
stuff  and  the  cops  on  your 
trail.  One  shake  of  the  dice 
and  you  may  be  free,  an- 
other and  you  may  go  down 
for  10  years. 

The  brainchild  of  two  , 
designers,  Evan  Jones  and  i 
Jeffrey  Lee  Simons  of  QED 
Games,  Stash  is  set  in  the 
late  1970s  and  is  aimed  at 
baby-boomers  who  remem- 
ber their  first  drug  experi- 
ences with  nostalgia. 

The  aim  is  to  outwit  the 
authorities  and  get  home 
with  your  stash.  Players 
compete  to  smuggle  28  dif- 
ferent types  of  drug  — in- 
cluding marijuana,  co- 
caine, amphetamines  and 
heroin  — across  the  city. 


They  have  to  avoid  a series 
of  obstacles:  police  chases, 
addiction,  an  unforgiving 
judge  and  the  Mafia. 

Once  the  drugs  are  safely 
home,  each  player  then 
competes  to  sell  them  at 
local  prices,  which  vary  ac- 
cording to  which  of  the  100 
neighbourhoods  the  player 
is  in.  The  designers 
researched  drug  usage  in 
the  1970s  to  make  sure  the 
details  were  realistic. 

Anticipating  criticism 
when  Stash  goes  on  sale 
later  this  month,  Mfr  Jones 
said  the  game  was  not  de- 
signed to  romanticise  drug 
,use. 

“We  also’  design  war 
games,  but  we’re  not  advo- 
cating that  you  invade 
France.”  he  said. 
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WHEN  YOUR  CAR  LETS  YOU  DOWN,  CHOOSE  FROM  5 LEVELS  OF  COVER* 


Green  Flag  won’t.  On  average,  we  rescue 
our  members  m just  35  minutes.* 


• Recovery  Only  £29.50 

■ Roadside  Assistance £38.00 


And  if  we’re  not  with  you  in  less  than  one  . Comprehensive  £69.00 

hour,  you  can  claim  £10  back.  Plus,  we  . Comprehensive  Gold £93.00 


offer  a choice  of  5 levels  of  cover.  What's 
more,  our  6000  skilled  mechanics  will 
repair  most  problems  at  the  roadside. 
To  find  out  more,  contact  us  right  now. 


• Total  Protection £145.00 


*Vrnlml  from  cjilamcr  ulKbKlan  qunliDnnjirpt  iPrCKi  qiKKM 
arncr  camnjom  payment  mtihodt  onl,'  Cara  ragititrad 
babra  31/7/87  an  subtrn  ip  on  additional  tp*  ot  CIS 


Green  Flag  m 

Motoring  Assistance 

WE  LEAVE  EVERYONE  STANDING  BUT  YOU 


call  free  today  on 

0800  400  678 

quo»  ral.no.  6U7H23  and  your  eradll/doblt  esrd 
number  or  complete  the  coupon. 

http://www.grBenflag.co.uk 


WOT  TODAY- no  STAMP  NEEDED 
BREEN  FLAB,  Frarmt.  Leedi.  W*»l  LSW  *0F 

PImm  Mod  im  further  mbirnanari  about  BREEN  FLAG. 

Name  IMr/Hra/Hat/M,) 
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Britain  gasps 
for  fresh  air 

Wanted:  new  transport  policy 

THE  ODDS  ON  a temperature  of  lOTF  being  achieved 
this  week  have  narrowed  at  the  bookmakers,  but  it  is 
still  a very  remote  possibility.  The  chances  that  air 
pollution  will  increase  with  temperatures  remaining  in 
the  80s  are  vastly  higher.  Millions  of  people  in  urban 
Britain  wfll  find  the  air  they  breathe  uncomfortable: 
thousands  of  asthmatics  and  those  with  other  respira- 
tory conditions  wfil  find  it  almost  intolerable.  And  at 
the  Bank  Holiday  weekend  many  who  complain  of 

exhaust  fumes  — the  principal  cause  of  smog will  be 

sitting  in  traffic  jams  which  they  have  helped  to  create. 

This  week  the  Department  of  Transport  publishes  a 
document  setting  out  its  agenda  for  public  consultation, 
in  the  run-up  to  the  White  Paper  on  Integrated  Trans- 
port in  the  spring.  This  is  notoriously  a concept  of 
which  everyone  is  in  favour  so  long  as  his  or  her  own 
interests  remain  unaffected.  Yesterday  a separate  con- 
sultation exercise  on  motorway  usage  was  already 
throwing  up  the  usual  partisan  reactions.  The  sugges- 
tion that  access  to  some  sections  of  motorway  should  be 
limited  to  commercial  and  industrial  traffic  was  de- 
nounced by  the  motoring  organisations  — and  wel- 
comed by  the  Road  Haulage  Association.  No  doubt  a 
proposal  to  limit  lorries  on  the  motorways  would  attract 
the  opposite  response.  The  transport  equivalent  of  the 
Nimby  phenomenon  makes  it  even  harder  to  achieve  a 
consensus  for  effective  action.  Yet  there  1s  little  incen- 
tive for  road  users  to  overcome  their  selfishness  when 
previous  transport  reforms  have  been  both  ineffective 
but  timidly  argued.  John  Prescott  and  his  minister  of 
transport  Gavin  Strang  have  to  create  not  just  new 
proposals  which  have  a chance  of  working,  but  a new 
climate  of  opinion  in  which  the  public  will  join. 

In  June  Mr  Prescott  put  himself  politically  as  well  as 
literally  on  the  line  (he  had  travelled  by  tube  that  day) 
by  making  this  pledge:  “I  will  have  foiled. . . if  in  five 
years  there  are  not  many  more  people  using  public 
transport  and  for  fewer  journeys  by  car.  It  is  a tall  order 
butl  want  you  to  hold  me  to  it”  Here  is  one  area  where 
the  difference  between  this  government  and  its  prede- 
cessor could  be  impressive-  Many  Labour  backbenchers 
are  committed  to  public  transport  in  terms  which  were 
alien  to  most  Tories.  Transport  reform  is  also  an 
essential  requirement  if  Britain  is  to  reach  its  target  of 
freezing  emissions  of  carbon  dioxide  at  1990  levels  by 
the  year  2000  — let  alone  to  achieve  a 20  per  cent 
reduction  by  the  year  2010. 

The  Department  of  Transport's  consultation  exercise 
needs  to  tarfrie  hard  specifics  as  well  as  the  principles 
involved  in  altering  patterns  of  transport  use.  Most 
single  drivers  who  cause  congestion  for  puhlic  trans- 
port on  their  way  to  work  (and  who  often  display  the 
worst  driving  habits  of  the  rush-hour)  will  not  be 
persuaded  by  argument  alone.  The  clinching  disincen- 
tive will  be  to  deprive  them  of  space  to  park  when  they 
get  there.  It  has  been  calculated  that  halving  parking 
space  in  city  centres  such  as  Leeds  or  Reading  would  | 
reduce  car  access  by  at  least  one  third.  Concessions  on 
company  cars  should  be  abolished  altogether  while 
subsidies  to  employees  for  the  use  of  public  transport 
should  benefit  from  tax  relief  instead.  Nor  will  any 
scheme  for  Integrated  transport  work  unless  its  provi- 
sions are  properly  enforced.  Bus  lanes  are  still  the 
exception  on  most  inner  city  roads:  the  continental 
practice  of  running  dedicated  bus  or  tram  lines  down 
the  middle  of  roads  is  almost  unknown.  Yet  an  ex- 
panded network  wfll  never  serve  its  purpose  if  selfish 
drivers  continue  to  obstruct  with  impunity. 

It  is  often  argued  that  transport  policy  should  not 
“penalise”  car  drivers  (with  the  reminder  that  most  of 
“us”  are  car  drivers  anyway),  but  this  objection  cuts 
both  ways.  In  most  urban  areas  and  not  infrequently  in 
the  countryside,  those  who  are  “penalised”  now  are  the 
other  road  users  who  ride  buses  or  cycle,  are  deterred 
from  walking  to  work  — or  simply  want  to  cross  the 
road.  Most  of  “us”  are  them  as  well,  and  we  would 
reduce  our  own  car-use  if  conditions  were  more  favour- 
able. If  the  pavements  were  not  choked  with  exhaust 
femes,  parents  who  drive  their  kids  to  school  might 
prefer  to  walk.  Yes,  new  taxes  on  fuel  or  road  use  will  be 
unpopular  so  long  as  the  money  disappears  into  the 
exchequer.  But  if  the  sums  raised  were  hypothecated 
for  the  improvement  of  alternative  transport,  then  those 
paying  them  could  also  enjoy  the  benefit 

No  one  denies  that  a serious  effort  to  devise  an 
integrated  transport  policy  will  require  a radical 
change  in  popular  attitudes.  But  Britain  has  already 
moved  quite  some  way  from  the  individualistic  culture 
of  Margaret  Thatcher’s  Great  Car  Democracy.  It  could 
move  further  still  if  New  Labour  keeps  its  nerve  and 
develops  the  case,  both  in  principle  and  practice,  for 
putting  the  public  back  into  transport 


Going  for  gold 

Great  leaders  think  alike 

THE  SUPREME  Commander,  dismayed  by  his  coun- 
try’s disappointing  performance  in  a recent  interna- 
tional competition,  has  spoken.  He  propounds  a strategy 
to  produce  top  quality  contestants  who  will  achieve 
“world  supremacy.”  He  wants  North  Korea  to  “go  for 
gold.”  Or  is  it  Britain? 

When  Austin  Mitchell  MP  compared  Tony  Blair  to 
Kim  H Sung  a year  ago  for  his  tight  control  of  the 
Labour  Party  (known  in  Pyongyang  as  the  Workers’ 
Party)  he  quickly  recanted  while  Tory  propagandists 
leapt  in  with  glee.  For  one  thing,  Great  Leader  Kim  had 
been  dead  for  two  years.  For  another,  his  son  and 
sucessor  Kim  Jong  H rarely  shakes  hands,  never  smiles, 
and  does  not  dress  sharply.  Yet  both  leaders  have  seem 
to  have  strong  views  on  spent.  Mr  Blair’s  instructions, 
relayed  by  cultural  commissar  Chris  Smith,  are  to 
revamp  the  projected  national  academy  of  sporting 
excellence  planned  by  John  Major.  Instead  of  encourag- 
ing commercial  games  such  as  soccer,  it  is  to  produce 
“elite  athletes  who  will  win  competitions”.  The  taiset  is 
to  gain  Olympic  gold  and  not  be  satisfied  with  silver. 

Kim  the  Younger  is  also  anxious  to  ensure  that  North 
Korea  shines  in  the  sporting  event  of  his  choice,  and 
equally  unconcerned  about  soccer.  It  is  in  hasimthaii 
that  the  young  people  should  '‘win  international  events 
in  the  near  future."  Hie  has  given  some  practical  advice 
too:  by  shooting  from  a distance.  North  Korean  players 
will  overcome  the  disadvantage  of  relative  lack  of 
height  As  for  as  we  know,  Mr  Blair  has  no  advice  on 
how  best  to  get  down  to  the  starting  blocks  or  pass  fep 
baton.  But  sport  after  all,  is  politics  the  world  over. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


The  alternative 
to  Thalidomide 

IT  would  seem  horrific  and 
insensitive  to  consider  re-h- 
mn«ng  ffip  drug  Thalidomide 
for  treatment  of  any  disease 
(Thalidomide  “may  cause  de- 
formity in  victims'  children", 
August  12). 

Thalidomide  is  the  best 
known  of  the  many  medicines, 
Inducting  Opren,  CMoqpjngj, 
and  Eraldin  which  were  with- 
drawn after  causing  countless 
deaths  and  severe  side  effects 
because  researchers  relied  on 
secaDed  “safety  testing”  of 

dmflg  nsbig  anhTinls 

Animal  testing  Is  unscien- 
tific, highly  misleading  and 
dangerous,  due  to  the  pro- 
found difference  between  hu- 
mans and  all  other  species, 
physiologically,  biochemically 
nnri  hrmninnlngj ratty.  It  Con- 
tinues more  from  the  ease  of 
manipulating  antmais,  and  Ig- 
norance of  these  scientific  dif- 
ferences, than  from  any  rele- 
vance to  human  illness. 

There  are  for  safer  labora- 
tory techniques,  for  example, 
using  human  cells  and  tissues 
for  testing  new  drugs  before 
marketing.  Let’s  took  else- 
where before  resurrecting  the 
disaster  of Thalidomide. 

(Dr)  Paul  Layman. 

Doctors  and  Lawyers  for 
Responsible  Medicine, 

104b  Weston  Bark, 

London  N89PP. 


defence  of  the  realm 


There’s  no  poverty  of  ideas  on 
how  to  tackle  the  underclass 


FAR  from  proving  the 
will  of  the  nation,  your 
poll  on  the  royal  family 
(Near  the  end  of  the  line? 
August  13)  merely  indicates 
bow  unrepresentative  such 
polls  are. 

The  monarchy  cannot  be 
evaluated  on  the  basis  of  per- 
sonalities. It  is  an  institution 
whose  greatest  advantage  is 
the  stability  and  continuity 

which  it  provides.  Not  for 
rannflpflhs  are  the  vagaries  of 
electioneering.  Whereas 
others  generally,  choose 
where  to  place  their  loyalties, 
manarchs  are  bora  to  be 
faithful  to  their  subjects.  Can 
that  he  said  to  be  a privilege 
of  rank?  Those  who  cry  for  a 
republic  are  really  crying  for 
the  end  of  Britain. 

Incidentally,  I am  not  in  the 
65-plus  bracket,  but  am  29. 
Nigel  A A McFarlane. 

6 Marlborough  Court 
Central  Promenade, 

Douglas,  foie  of  Man  IM2  4LEL 

lAffHAT  does  the  Guardian 
WW  think  it’s  doing  trying 
to  influence  the  people  of  this 
country  to  give  up  their  royal 
family?  It’s  a form  of  treach- 
ery for  which  in  days  past 
people  could  be  hung. 
MJDaw. 

13a  The  Tapestries, 

Old  Windsor,  Berks. 


YOUR  leading  article 
(August  12)  advocating 
republicanism  in  Britain  was 
disgraceful  People  wbo  think 
carefully  about  our  country, 
its  history  and  its  future,  will 

come  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
monarchy  is  by  for  the  best  of 
all  the  possible  alternatives, 
as  well  as  being  cheaper  than 
an  elected  president  This 
holds  good  whatever  the  char- 
acter and  behaviour  of  the 
sovereign.  We  have  a near- 
perfect model  at  the  present 
time.  Long  may  she  reign! 
John  Leach. 

10  Woocflea,  Worsley, 
Manchester  N282QJ. 

LIKE  many  others,  I have 
loyally  served  the  Crown 
in  a number  of  overseas 
countries  including  Greece, 
which  voted  to  abolish  its 
monarchy  in  the  mid-seven- 
ties and  has  deteriorated 
slowly  but  sorely  into  a cor- 
rupt almrart  bankrupt  repub- 
lic, which  is  the  despair  of  the 
ED  today.  Let  us  avoid  going 
down  this  path  at  all  costs. 

L like  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  United  King- 
dom, love  our  royal  family 
and  long  may  it  be  so. 

Tony  Bradfleld* 

29  Melrose  Avenue, 
Backworth. 

Newcastle  upon  Tyne  NE27  OJD. 


^PHE  royal  family  raises  be- 
I tween  £100  and  200  mil- 
lion pounds  each  year  for  the 
voluntary  sector.  By  inspir- 
ing so  many  organisations,  it 
is  a buffer  between  the  state 

and  society. 

B W Jarvis. 

74  fifth  Avenue, 

Edwinstow,  Notts  NG21 9PL. 

THE  troubles  the  royal 
family  have  had  bring 
ttwm  Closer  to  us.  The  Queen 
has  given  unwavering  sendee 
to  the  nation  and  Common- 
wealth. and  the  Prince  of 
Wales  will  do  as  his  mother. 
NJ  Whitten. 

4 CoHiton  Court 
31  Cumberland  Road, 
Bromley,  Kent  BR2  0PP. 

DECCA  Aitkenhead  (Com- 
mentary, August  15) 
writes  of  “risible  support  for 
the  monarchy.”  Mrs  Thatcher 
attained  power  on  an  even 
more  “risible**  42  per  cent 
vote,  and  was  elected  twice. 
JAP  Dutton. 

38  Victoria  Road, 

Ellesmere  Port  L65 8BD. 

I BUY  the  Guardian  to  read 
news,  not  a load  of  rubbish 
about  Diana  and  her  lovers. 
David  Burgess. 

Ivy  Cottage,  Barretts  Green, 
Hawkhurst,  Kent  TN18  4EA. 


PETER  Mandelson’s  com- 
mitment to  tackle  poverty 
(Labour:  We  do  want  to  end 
poverty.  August  15)  was 
nicely  Juxtaposed  with  your 
story  the  same  day  about  the 
military  procurement  budget 
spiralling  out  of  control  (MoD 
spending  spiral  damned). 

If  money  could  be  saved 
from  the  defence  budget,  the 
Government  could  loosen 
some  of  the  financial  con- 
straints within  which  it  oper- 
ates. However,  while  we  con- 
tinue to  invest  in  cold  war 
military  equipment  pro- 
grammes, the  ability  to  re- 
order public  fln«nr»g  LS  sev- 
erely curtailed. 

According  to  a DS  study, 
military  spending  is  associ- 
ated with  increases  in  income 
Inequality:  because  of  pay  dif- 
ferentials between  civilian 
and  military  related  work;  be- 
cause of  fewer  opportunities 
for  women  and  minorities 
among  military  contractors; 
and  because  of  the  profitabil- 
ity of  military  related  con- 
tracts relative  to  commercial 
production. 

If  the  Government  la  truly 
committed  to  an  anti-poverty 
programme,  some  of  the  cash 
currently  allocated  to  mili- 
tary projects  will  have  to  be 
reinvested. 

Ian  Davis. 

3 North  Street,  Thackley, 
Bradford  BD100RP. 


LAST  week’s  mortgage  in- 
terest rate  rise  la  a 
reminder  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  chosen  to  use  inter- 
est rates  to  control  the  econo- 
my rather  than  taxes.  But 
increased  interest  rates  are 
one  of  the  best  ways  of  doing 
the  opposite  of  what  Mr  Man- 
delson  proclaims  (A  lifeline 
for  youth,  August  15).  They 
are  a highly  effective  way  of 
moving  money  from  the  poor 
to  the  rich. 

Increasing  taxes  — such  as 
a new  top  council-tax  band,  or 
a one-off  windfall  tax  on  those 
who  have  done  especially  well 
In  recent  years  — would  en- 
able the  Government  to  fend 
just  the  sort  of  programmes 
proposed  rather  sooner. 
Christopher  Naylor, 
no  Cranworth  Gardens, 
London  SW90NT. 

MAY  I congratulate  Roy 
Hattersley  (The  poor 
need  cash  and  need  it  now. 
august  14)  on  the  success  of 
his  first  106  days  as  Leader  of 
the  Preposition?  Mr  Mandel- 
son's  announcement  Is  a for- 
midable first  trophy.  Keep 
setting  the  agenda,  Roy. 
Robert  Avgnexinos. 

12  Clevelands  Close, 
Chandlers  Ford, 

Hampshire  S053  5PX, 


We  may  edit  letters:  shorter 
ones  are  more  likely  to  appear 


Death  and  PR 

BURSON-Marsteller  “will 
not  represent  organisa- 
tions that  have  acted  Illegally 
says  its  UK  managing  director, 
Paul  FhQpotts  (The  acceptable 
face  of  disaster,  G2,  August  13). 
How  does  this  square  with  rep- 
resenting the  government  of 
Indonesia,  which  hag  Illegally 
occupied  East  Timor  for  21 
years  committed  what 
may  be  the  worst  act  of  geno- 
cide, in  proportion  to  popula- 
tions, since  the  Holocaust 
We  are  relatives  of  two  Brit- 
ish newsmen,  Malcolm  Rennie 
and  Brian  Peters,  murdered  by 
a covert  invasion  force  under 
Indonesian  officers  in  East 
Timor  in  October  1975  while 
working  for  Australia’s  Chan- 
nel 9.  On  the  same  day,  the 
three-man  team  from  the  rival 
Channel  7 was  also  murdered. 

HoW  much  is  the  Indonesian 
government  paying  Burson- 
MarsteDer  to  ensure  that  the 
UN  continues  to  be  powerless 
on  East  Timor? 

WUhehnina  Rennie. 

Lower  HXUskie, 

Yemen  Road,  Ramsey, 

Isle  cf  Man  IM82EG.  - 
Maureen  Toljfree. 

24  Petersway  Gardens, 

Bristol  B9S8TA. 


Fly  the  flag 

THE  fuss  stirred  up  by  the 
I announcement  that  the 
British  Tourist  Authority  is 
to  change  its  logo  (Tourists 
authority  lowers  the  Union 
flag;  August  14),  and  your 
leader  of  the  same  day,  have 
highlighted  the  long-standing 
problem  of  what  the  national 
emblems  are  for  and  whose 
they  are. 

The  Union  flag  belongs  to 
the  British  state  and  therefore 
to  its  people  — all  of  us  and 
not  just  our  imperial  and  colo- 
nial past,  and  not  just  to  our 
rulers.  In  many  other 
countries,  France  and  the  US 
for  instance,  the  national  flag 
flies  outside  an  public  build- 
ings and  people  of  all  political 


leanings  revere  that  symboL  It 
is  about  time  the  British 
people  claimed  back  their  flag 
and  it  was  flown  more  often, 
maybe  alongside  the  flag  of 
the  part  of  the  UK  you  are  in 
— so  in  Scotland  the  Union 
flag  would  fly  alongside  the 
Cross  of  St  Andrew. 

It  is  the  flag  of  the  National 
Health  Service,  the  Jet  engine, 
penicillin,  Salnsbury’s,  Marks 
and  Spencer,  Oasis,  the  Spice 
Girls,  the  Edinburgh  Festival, 
the  National  Opera,  etc  etc. 
The  list  could  go  on  forever  as 
should  the  Union  flag. 

But  please  never  let  us  see 
British  schoolchildren  swear- 
ing allegiance  to  it  as  part  of 
the  school  day. 

(Dr)  Calum  Bartlett. 

40  Great  College  Street, 
Brighton  BN21HL. 


Brief  encounter 

WE  have  a simple  method 
of  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem of  junk  mail  (Letters, 
August  IS)-  Every  piece  which 
includes  a business  reply  en- 
velope is  kept  we  then  remove 
our  name  and  address,  miv 
them  up  and  return  them  in 
different  prepaid  envelopes. 
The  advertiser  has  to  pay  the 
fee  and  gains  nothing.  Please 
don't  print  xny  name  and 
address  — it  will  spoil  the  fen. 
Name  and  address  supplied. 

I WOULD  point  out  to  John 
Tew  (Letters,  August  15) 
that  I nor  the  bulk  of 

junk-mail  sufferers  sanc- 
tioned the  use  of  our 
addresses  in  the  first  place. 
Peter  Heap. 

40  Crookston  Road, 

London  SE9 1YB. 

DICHARD  Branson  states 
Ti(Letters,  August  15):  “We 
are  replacing  our  total  fleet  of 
80  antiquated  train  sets  with 
high-speed,  reliable  150mpb 
trains,  which  will  arrive  in 
200 L"  Where  are  these  trains 
leaving  from?  Mars? 

Joe  Hughes. 

30  Heron  Place,  Johnstone, 
Renfrewshire  PA5  ORW. 


A Country  Diary 


THE  LAKE  DISTRICT:  De- 
scribing Red  Screes  in  a book 
30  years  age,  I noted  there  was 
no  track  up  the  fell  from  the 
top  of  Klrkstone,  and  that  it 
was  rare  for  people  to 
scramble  up  these  slopes.  How 
different  the  situation  is  today 
with  prominent  paths,  most  of 
them  a slither  of  sliding 
stones,  kicked  out  of  the  fell- 
side  and  no  chance  of  going 
astray.  I came  down  this  way 
the  other  day  and  was  sur- 
prised to  see  what  a mere  30 
years  of  use  have  done  to  this 
formerly-  unfrequented  fell- 
side.  For  a change,  we  had 
gone  up  round  the  back  — 
from  the  foot  of  the  pass  on  the 
Patterdale  side,  up  by  the 
pools  of  Caiston  (Ren  to  Scan- 
dale  Pass,  and  then  easily  to 
the  summit  Alter  descending 
the  east  face,  we  came  down 
the  pleasant  permissive  path 
along  the  lower  slopes  of 
Middle  Dodd— devised,  years 
ago,  by  the  Friends  cf  the  Lake 
District  — that  keeps  you  well 
away  from  the  noise  and 
smells  of  the  road.  The  round 
trip  took  us,  both  old  dod- 


derers nowadays,  more  than 
four  hours,  and  1 recalled  wife 
some  sadness,  how,  as  a 
sprightly  septuagenarian,  I 
regularly  used  to  go  from  the 
inn  to  the  summit  and  down 
again  within  the  honr.  At 
first  I reckoned  to  go  from  my 
home  near  Kendal  to  the  top  of 
Red  Screes  in  the  hour  but 
later,  in  the  cause  cf  safer 
driving,  confined  my  private 
record-breaking  to  the 
straightforward  up  and  down 
scramble,  almost  always  on  a 
deserted  fells  ide.  I note  from 
my  mnnnmin  diary  that  my 
best  time  for  the  ascent  alone 
was  29  minutes  on  November 
3, 1988  — aged  77.  There  was  a 
dusting  cf  snow  and  the  lithe 
summit  tarn  was  frozen  right 
across.  This  splendid  east  face 
Is  Red  Screes’  principal  glory 
— two  wonderfully  rough  car- 
ries, plenty  of  rock  about  and, 
in  winter,  three  or  four  snow 
gullies,  with  often  a chance  cf 
good  ice  on  the  crags:  the 
nearest  major  mountain  sum- 
mit to  a main  road  in 
Lakeland. 

A HARRY  GRIFFIN 


Di,  Dodi  and  the  Derbyshire  connection  i 


Endpiece 


Roy  Hattersley 


AS  things  have  turned 
out,  it  was  a great  mis- 
take to  tell  my  Peak 
District  neighbours 
that,  but  for  my  refusal  to  be 
separated  from  the  dog,  I 
would  have  spent  the  summer 
on  Dodi  Fayed’s  yacht  But 
how  was  I to  know  that,  before 
August  was  out  a helicopter 
(painted  to  lock  like  a Har- 
rods’  carrier  bag)  would  de- 
scend from  the  Derbyshire 
sky  over  Pflsley.  As  soon  as  I 
read  the  stories  of  the  Flying 
Grocer,  I began  to  why 
he  and  his  weD-known  com- 
panion bad  not  popped  up  the 
road  past  Tbornbridge  Hall 
and  the  disused  railway  line 
for  a pint  and  a steak  sand- 
wich in  the  St  Crispin. 

Imagine  my  relief  when 
later  I discovered  that  the  Har- 
rodsnoblle  had  landed  at  the 
wrong  Pflsley.  There  are  two 
Derbyshire  villages  of  that 


name.  One  stands  at  the 
boundary  between  day  Cross 
and  Chesterfield.  If  range 
wars  ever  became  a feature  of 
Derbyshire  life,  it  is  where  the 
Skinner  Boys  and  the  Benn 
Gang  would  have  their  shoot- 
out The  other  Pflsley — a cou- 
ple of  miles  away  from  me  — 
is  an  elegant  Peak  Paris  vil- 
lage, including  houses  that 
history  has  decorated  with 
religious  symbols.  It  Is  also 
the  home  of  the  Chatsworth 
farm  shop  — hence  my  as- 
sumption that  it  was  the  in- 
tended destination  of  the  Dodi 
and  Dl  Flying  Circus. 

To  be  honest,  I still  suspect 
that  is  where  they  intended  to 

go.  The  Chatsworth  farm  shop 
is,  as  far  as  grocery  and  meat 
emporla  go,  in  quite  a differ- 
ent (that  is  to  say  In  altogether 
superior)  league  from  the  Har- 
rods  Food  Hafl.  When  did  Har- 
rods  last  sell  sheepskin  rugs 
that  had  been  grazing  round 
the  corner  only  last  May  or 
venison  that  is  closely  related 
to  deer  which,  even  as  fee 
cash  register  rings,  are  graz- 
ing over  the  brow  of  the  hflL 
Nothing  could  be  more  reason- 


able than  for  Dodi  to  drop  by 
in  the  hope  of  picking  up  a few 
tips  to  pass  an  to  his  dad. 

The  alternative  explanation 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  wholly 
unconvincing.  Grown-up 
women  do  not  fly  almost  200 
miles  to  consult  soothsayers. 
Nor  are  soothsayers  called 
Mrs  Rogers.  Royalty  — if  that 
is  what,  these  days,  Princess 
Diana  stin  is  — consult  them 
at  their  periL  Caesar  was  told 
the  day  ofhls  death.  Macbeth 
was  tricked  into  thinking  that 
he  was  both  Immortal  and  in. 
visible.  The  Duchess  of  York 
was  promised  feat  she  would 
marry  a Kennedy  — a worse 
fate  than  both  assassination  in 
the  Capitol  or  defeat  by  an 
army  dressed  up  as  trees. 

llte  mort  charilabte  explana- 
tion of  the  episode  is  tbat  Dodi 
was  making  his  way  to  the 
northern  Pflsley,  but  got  tost 
Perhaps  the  Princess  of  Wales 
was  navigating.  Do  not  be 
foaled  by  the  Harvard  sweater 
that  she  wore  cm  Saturday.  The 

lady  fa  not  summa  aim  lauds. 

But  is  she  really  so  barking 
mad  that  she  consults  sooth- 
sayers? The  answer  to  that 


question  has  considerable  con- 
stitutional Implications.  It  is  a 
subject  to  which  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  — so 
trenchant  in  Australia  about 
the  catastrophic  consequences 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
remarrying — should  turn  his 
obviously  Incisive  mind.  For 
his  predecessor  presided  over 
what  can  best  be  called  a form 
of  marriage  between  the  pro- 
spective Supreme  Governor  of 
the  Church  cf  Rngiand  and  a 
woman  who  believes  that 
same  human  beings  poqwtq 
the  power  both  to  speak  to  the 
dead  and  predict  the  fixture. 

Gan  thoe  be  a proper  Chris- 
tian union  between  a potential 
Defender  of  the  Faith  and  a 
disciple  of  the  occult?  Can  nec- 
romancy and  the  Church  of 
England  be  joined  in  holy  mat. 
rimony?  In  short,  were  Prince 
(ThaHtwi  and  Princess  Diana 
ever  truly  married  in  the  sight 
of  God?  It  is  at  times  like  this 
that  Protestants  appreciate  the 
real  superiority  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism. If  the  Windsors 
were  European  royalty,  toe 
Pope  would  have  annealed  toe  , 
Wales’s  marriage  before  you  ; 


could  say  the  Grimaldis  of 
Monaco. 

The  Church  of  England  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  predictably 
wet  an  the  subject  of  sorcery. 
It  disapproves  but  it  does  not 
denounce.  Pope  Alexander  IV 

— when  Canterbury  was  stni 
a sub-diocese  of  Rome  in  1258 

— condemned  soothsaying  out 
of  hand,  and  quoted  In  support 
not  theological  authority  but 
classical  explanations  of  the 
trouble  that  seers  can  cause. 
For  example,  Ulysses  sailing 
to  Greece  found  that  a sorcer- 
ess had  turned  all  tea  compan- 
ions Into  swine. 

I hope  that  Diana.  Princess 
of  Wales,  recalled  that  un- 
happy turn  of  events  when  she 
shared  the  Fayeds’  company 
earlier  this  month.  If  the  An- 
dean communion  were  really 
the  church  militant,  even  now 
a priest  would  be  up  in  Lower 
Pflsley  exorcising  whichever 
spirits  gave  Mrs  Rogers  her 
supernatural  powers.  And 
whatever  the  happy  medium’s 
most  famous  dient  may  think, 
that  is  not  what  they  do  at  the 
Chelsea  Harbour  Club. 

The  open  pursuit  of  pagan  i 


practices  ought  to  make  it 
easy  enough  for  the  Church 
to  announce  that  Diana  had 
never  accepted  fee  sacra- 
ment of  Christian  union. 
Then  Charles  — bachelor 
prince  — can  marry  for  the 
first  time  and  Queen  Camilla 
can  sit  beside  him  on  a little 
gilt  chair  when  he  opens  Par- 
liament There  would,  I ad- 
mit, be  penalties  to  pay.  The 
Church  of  England  would 
not  he  in  crisis,  So  we  would 
have  to  wait  years  for  dlses- 
tablishment.  But  It  would 
come  eventually. 

The  other  problem  would 
be  the  position  of  the  princes 
Harry  and  William,  who,  to 
my  ingenuous  scheme, 
would  become  illegitimate 
and  therefore  denied  all 
rights  or  succession.  These 
days,  we  do  not  have  to  over- 
come such  problems  by  suf- 
focating potential  pretenders 
to  the  throne  with  cushions 
In  the  Tower  of  London.  On 
the  death  of  Charles  HI,  th® 
Duke  or  York  would  become 
King  Andrew  1.  On  reflec- 
tion. perhaps  my  Idea  is  not 
so  good  after  all. 
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Jeremy  Lennart! 

Mk  mud  flows - 

JA  what  next,  who 
— i OTLXnows?Thislsiiist 
one  of  many  similarly  fetal- 
which  adorn 

^nuts  worn  by  citizens  of 

these  days.  As 
tie  Sonfrlfere  mils  volcano 
continues  to  hurl  ash  and 
pumice  over  ever  increas- 
ing areas  of  this  tiny  Carib- 
bean island,  those  living  tu 
tts  shadow  are  unswerving 
intheir  laissez-faire 

attitude  towards  death  and 

destruction  at  the  hands  of  a 
malevolent  giant. 

Iventnred  tentatively  out 
**  week  shortly  after  one 
or  oonfnere’s  larger  erup- 
tions. I was  sportiiig  my  reg- 
ulation hard  hat  and  dust 
mash,  but  found  myself  in  a 
tiny  minority  taking  such, 
precautions.  Amid  swirling 
dust  clouds,  and  with  hot  ' 
Pnmioe  pebbles  crunching 
underfoot,  the  majority 
were  going  about  their  day 
as  if  we’d  j ust  been  through 
a shower  of  rain. 

The  weird  thing  is  that 
when  you  talk  to  locals 
about  the  perils  of  sharing 
39  square  miles  of  island 
with  the  world’s  most  dan- 
gerous volcano,  they  listen, 
respectfully  and  nod  sagely 
in  response  to  advice.  Then, 
inmost  cases,  it’s  business 
as  usual,  thank  yon  very 
much  (Montserratians  are 
unerringly  polite). 

This  “don’t  worry,  be 
happy”  approach  has  even 
nibbed  off  on  some  of  the 
wealthy  expatriates  who 
have  made  their  home  on 
this  formerly  verdant  jewel 
of  an  island.  Canadians  Bob 
and  Gill  Cleve  still  refuse  to 
leave  their  tropical  hide- 
away, despite  being  perched 
on  a low  ridge  only  a stone’s 
throw  from  the  capital, 
Plymouth.  Once  considered 
the  most  beautiful  of  Carib- 
bean ports,  Plymouth  was 
devastated  10  days  ago  by 
one  of  Sonfri&re’s  pyro- 
clastic flows,  which  have 
laid  waste  to  much  of  the 
south  of  the  island. 

Lest  there  be  any  donbt  of 
what  the  Cleves  are  con- 
fronting, a pyroclastic  flow 
is  a dense  cloud  of  super- 
heated gas,  ash  and  rocks 
which  tears  down  from  the 
crater  at  over  100  mph. 
Material  at 900  degrees 
Fahrenheit  hugs  the 
ground,  destroying  every- 
thing in  its  path.  It  ain’t  no 
picnic. 

So  just  where  does  this 
stoic  response  to  danger 
come  from?  Familiarity.  Is- 
landers have  been  living 
with  an  active  volcano  far 
two  years  and  they  are  no 
strangers  to  natural  disas- 
ters In  general.  In  1985,  an 
earthquake  wreaked  havoc 
on  the  Island,  and  the  great 
flood  of  1981  swept  scores  of 
animals,  six  cars,  four 
people  and  a couple  of 
houses  into  the  sea. 

Most  notably,  in  1989 
Hurricane  Hugo  destroyed 
or  damaged  more  than  95 
per  cent  of  Montserrat’s  in- 
frastructure. After  each 
event,  visitors  were  quoted 
as  being  struck  by  the  great 
fortitude,  equanimity  and  ■ 
courage  of  Montserratians 
in  the  face  of  disaster.  On 
another  post-eruption 
walkabout,  I chanced  upon 
Dennis,  a 64-year-old . 
farmer  covered  from  head 
to  foot  in  ash  andbent 
double  under  the  weight  of 
sackfuls  ofbananas  and 
yams.  He  had  been  walking 
for  two  and  a half  hours. 

Poor  old  boy,  1 thought. 

One  of  the  many  living  in 
shelters,  and  forced  by  lack 
of  money  and  food  to  reap 
his  crops  and  keep  his  fam- 
ily. But  not  Dennis.  He 
returns  to  the  mountain 
twice  a week  because  he 
likes  the  work  and  wants  to 
keep  his  garden  in  order. 

“Las'  time  me  plant 
plenty  cassava.  De  volcano 
him  mash  It  up  so  I put ’em 
right  in  again,”  he  explains. 

“And  you  don’t  worry 
about  being  killed  If  the  vol- 
cano erupts  while  you’re  up 
there?”  I ask. 

“No  man,  everybody  he 
got  to  die  somehow,”  he. 
replies.  “An’  deunseen  one, 
him  look  after  me.” 


a note 
from  the  PM,  Minister 


Commentary 


Peter 

Preston 


W- 


rHAT  have  minis- 
ters,. recumbent  in 
deckchairs,  been 
reading  this  month 
while  kind  Peter  Mandelson 
has  minded  the  store  for 
them?  Ken  FoUett?  Jeffrey 
Archer?  I hope  not.  I hope, 
like  me,  they've  spent  many 
sweaty  hours  with  a new  Cab- 
inet Office  bestseller  from  the 
House  of  Blair  — Ministerial 
Conduct,  natural  successor  to 
John  Major’s  famous  Ques- 
tions Of  Procedure  For 
Ministers. 

Ministerial  Conduct  v>s>a  & 
dodgy  launch  last  month  It 
came  out  at  the  mnw  Hm,  as 
Lord  Simon’s  Channel  ManHc 
trust  fond.  The  bit  about  any 
“actual  or  apparent  conflict  of 
interests”  got  a lot  of  atten- 
tion. But  re-workers  of  the 
Hamilton  and  Aitken  affairs 
were  suitably  impressed. 
Tony  Blair’s  Whitehall  ghost- 
writers have  done  a thorough 
and  determined  job.  Stable 
doors  duly  bolted. 

Largely  unnoticed,  how- 
ever, they  have  also  done  a 
rather  Iks  wonderful  thing 


Much  squirming  in  the  deck- 
chairs. For  what  elevated  ser- 
vant .of  the  Crown,  as  he 
chews  through  46  pages  of 
fine  print,  can  escape  feeling 
a diminished,  drivelling,  irre- 
sponsible figure,  a naughty 

schoolMd  up  before  the  beak? 

Ministers  “should  see  that 
messages  are  not  sent  to  them 
during  Cabinet  meetings  un- 
less it  is  absolutely  essential”. 
Ministers  shouldn’t  back 
noanfnafkms  for  the  Nobel 


Prize.  Ministers  are  “advised 
not  to  engage  In  controversy 
in  the  correspondence 
cdhimns  of  either  the  home  or 
the  overseas  press".  Minis- 
ters can  donate  their  Air 
Miles  to  charity  — as  long  as 
the  airline  Chooses  which 
one.  Ministers  sending  a 
memo  to  Cabinet  should  en- 
sure it  does  not  “’normally 
exceed  four  pages  at  most, 
and  the  Cabinet  Office  may 
not  accept  an  over-long  mem- 
orandum for  circulation”. 

There  are  pages  and  pages 
of  such  stuff.  They  say  — al- 
most explicitly  — that  the 
minister  is  a ninny.  A secre- 


tary of  state  can’t  refettle  res- 
ponsibilities in  his  depart- 
ment unless  the  Prime 
Minister  “approves  in  writ- 
ing”. He  can’t  have  a week  off 
sick  without  that  same  ap- 
proval being  necessary  to  let 
his  deputy  take  over.  He  can’t 
reappoint  the  chairman  of  a 
regional  development  board 
without  ploughing  through 
Downing  Street  and  the  Chief 
Whip’s  office. 


Feel  like  leaving  the 
country?  Oh  no;  “Overseas 
visits  should  not  normally  be 
made  while  Parliament  Is  in 
session.”  Any  S-of-S  who 
“wishes  to  be  absent  from  the 
country  , for  any  reason"  (ex- 
cept Nato  and  ED  business) 
has  to  have  Blair’s  prior  writ- 
ten approval  The  reasons  for 
the  visit,  and  itinerary,  must 
be  copied  to  Number  10,  the 
Foreign  Office,  the  Chief 
Whip  and  the  Cabinet  Secre- 
tary. Then  get  the  Queen’s 
permission.  (Good  news:  yon 
only  need  three  of  the  above 
to  go  to  France  on  holiday.) 

Not  is  staying  at  home  any 
easier.  Scotland,  Wales  and 
Northern  Ireland  are  off  lim- 
its unless  Donald.  Ron  or  Mo 
say  OK.  You  can’t  touch 
Guernsey  or  the  tele  of  Man 
without  asking  Jack  Straw. 
Stop  in  any  constituency 
overnight,  it  seems,  and  you 
have  to  give  a “courtesy"  call 
to  the  local  MP.  And  so,  wtt- 
teringiy,  pettifogglngly  an. 

Now  much  of  this,  of 
course,  isn’t  new:  and  most  of 
it  is  gainful  employment  for 
civil  servants.  But  the  cumu- 
lative impact  breathes  men- 
aces. (“Need  to  clear  throat 
see  clause '452.”)  You’re 
thoroughly  softened  np  before 
you  get  to  Chapter  8,  which  I 
take  to  be  the  iceberg  of  the 
exercise:  “Ministers  and  the 
presentation  of  policy.’’ 

Want  to  write  a fortnightly 
column  for  your  local  rag? 
You  need  Blair’s  “prior  ap- 
proval” first  “In  all  cases” 


where  that  grihwnn  if  ap- 
proved. goes  beyond  your  nar- 
row departmental  briet  “the 
Prime  Minister  ah/mtH  be 
consulted  before  work  has 
begun  and  in  any  case  before 
any  commitment  to  publish  Is 
entered  into”.  Robin,  Donald, 
Ron  and  Mo  have  all  their 
usual  territorial  rights.  So 
does  any  other  minister  of 
any  ministry  you  might  want 
to  mention.  It  doesn’t  sound 
much  of  a column. 

Radio  and  TV  are  just  the 
same,  with  added  shackles. 
“All  major  interviews  and 
media  appearances  ahnuid  be 
agreed  with  the  Number  10 
press  office  before  any  com- 
mitments are  entered  into. 
The  policy  content  (of  every- 
thing) should  be  cleared  in 

good  time  with  the  Number  10 
private  office:  the  timing  and 
form  of  announcements 
should  be  cleared  with  the 
Number  10  press  office 
Trust  me.  Fete?  “Each  depart- 


The  minister  is  a 
ninny.  He  can’t 
have  a week  off 
sick  without  the 
Prime  Minister’s 
written  approval 


ment  should  keep  a record  of 
media  contacts  by  both  minis- 
ters smti  officials.” 

Let’s  sum  up.  You  can’t  go 
anywhere  without  permis- 
sion; say  or  write  anything 
without  permission.  Cringe 
— and  bring  your  -own  egg- 
shells. Where  does  coherence 
become  the  nanny  state,  if  not 
the  police  state?  I think  we 
should  be  told.  Except,  of 
course,  under  these  rules,  no- 
body can  tell  us  but  the  Prime 

Minister — and  he’s  going  out 
of  his  mind  signing  little  chit- 
ties  ever?  15  seconds. 

There  are  diverting 


answers  as  wen  as  questions, 

to  be  sure.  We  know  now  why 

Mandelson  is  a minlstar  with- 


out portfolio.  If  he  hasn’t  got 
one,  he  can’t  be  asked  to  stick 
to  the  "strict  departmental 

brief.  He  can ' clear  every- 
thing with  the  duly  desig- 
nated Number  10  offices  with- 
out getting  up  froth  desk  ■ — 
for  he’s  clearing  himself. 

But,  somehow,  lack  of 
space  seems  to  have  inhib- 
ited a chapter  on  the  roles 
ppft  duties  of  the  private  and 
press  offices;  and  any  minis- 
ter  wishing  to  make  the 
point  would  naturally  have 
to  fiwir  it  with  them  before 
raising  a cheep.  Silent 

spring,  silent  summer. 

Here,  perhaps,  lies  the 

final  curiosity  of  a very  curi- 
ous document  I had  a lonely 
acquaintance  with  the  old 
Questions  of  Procedure.  I 
made  a complaint  against 
Jonathan  Aitken.  Bat  who 
would  Investigate  that  com- 
plaint? Aitken  volunteered 
Sir  Robin  Butler,  who  did  in- 
deed glance  through  the 
papers  before  allowing  the 
minister  to  doctor  the  Cabi- 
net Secretary’s  response  to 
me.  Pm  “not  the  arbitrator”, 
said  Butler.  Was  John  Major 
the  keeper  of  this  key,  then? 
No,  he  shuffled  it  back  to  Sir 
Robin.  Catch  10/22. 

There  was  a code  — but  no- 
body to  enforce  it  when  push 
came  to  shove.  Surely  that 
must  be  dearer  now?  Alas: 
no.  The  46  pages  give  not  a 
due  how  to  complain  or  who 
to  complain  to.  I called  the 
Cabinet  Office  and  asked,  “It 
must  be  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter,” said  a helpful  chap. 
"It’s  his  document." 

Well,  probably.  But  who 
was  it  who  was  supposed  to 
have  ’’approved”  Lord 
Simon’s  arrangements,  ac- 
cording to  the  PM?  Our  old 
chum,  Robin  Butler.  Who 
does  Tony  Blair  consult  ex- 
cept Peter  Mandelson?  These 
are  deep  waters.  Sir  Hum- 
phrey, and  they  keep  on 

running. 


Why  did  you  do 
what  you  did  : 
on  your  hols? 


Ros  Coward 


W” 


Cold  turkey  time 

We  have  to  do  more  against  drugs  before  it’s  too  late,  argues  Bedfordshire’s  Chief 
Constable,  Michael  O’Byme.  We  need  special  courts  and  better  rehab  resources 


Mk  NE 

A oti 

flM( 


ND  therein  lies  an- . 
other  due,  maybe. 

_ lontscrratlans  are  a 

deeply  religious  people. 

There  are  more  than  a ___ 
dozen  denominations  repre- 
sented on  the  island,  and  all 
believe  that  if  It’s  not  their 
turn  Just  yet.  then  they  can 
count  on  the  Lord's  protec- 
tive powers. ’“Now  she 

puflEk,  will  she  blow?  Pray  to 
God,  and  hope  if  s no,”  pro- 
claims another  T-shirt. 

But  for  Montserrat  It  in- 
creasingly seems  that  the 
time  may  be  coming.  The 
government,  which  has 
been  accused  of  adopting  a 
similar,  hang  loose  ap- 
proach to  the  crisis,  this 

weekend  took  the  hit  firmly 
between  its  teeth.  Sou- 

fridre’s  magma  dome  is  . 

growing  at  an  alarming 

rate,  farther  and  larger  * 

eruptions  are  expected,  and 
Salem,  the  biggest  fawn  and 
heart  of  the  island,  3s  tobe 
evacuated.  ■ .. 

The  safe  zone  in  the  no™ 
is  already  overcrowded,  ana 
locals  are  being  urged  to 
consider  rolrmtaiyon- 
island  evacuation.  Bven  a _ 
the  exodus  proves i only  tem- 
porary, for  the  qtdgg _ - 

will  be  a sad  day  indeed. 


OW  that  the 
Government 
has  decided  to 
appoint  a drugs 
czar,  what  else 
must  it  do  to 
Itrove  its  intentions  are  seri- 
ous? If  this  Is  more  than  the 
political  rhetoric  we  have  be- 
come used  to  (and  profession- 
als in  drugs  education  and 
enforcement  say.  It  is),  then 
we  need  to  see  how  robust  the 
political  will  is.  if  we  con- 
tinue to  do  only  what  we  do 
already,  we  are  not  likely  to 
conta^,  never  mind  reduce, 

drug-taking. 

We  must  reverse  the  cur- 
rent trend  of  decriminalise- 

tton.  While  I recognise  all  of 
the  benefits  of  the.  cautioning 
approach.  It  is  not  possible  to 
carry  out  an  effective  drugs, 
education  programme  when 
it  is  seriously  undermined  by 
the  need  to  show  young 
people  how  to  use  drugs 
safely.  The  low  probability  of 
arrests,  and  the  fact  that  the 
initial  response  Is  only  tocan- 
tion,  has  effectively  decrimi- 
nalised the  use  of  drugs.  The 

ne»d  to  reduce  barm  is  an 
accepted  Imperative.  I cannot 
see  that  the  same  imperative 
Is  necessary  for  dealing  with 


I believe  that  it  is  essential  to 

make  the  position  as  dearas 


use  as  nn  miacceptable  and 
crhntoal activity. 

..  we  must  change  the  law  so 
flat  it  Is  easier  to  convict 
traffickers  and-  seize*  their 
profits.  A major  change  in 
approach,  khould.be 'to  intro- 
duce  a system  of  rebuttable 
presumptions  that  the  pos-~ 
sessor  Is  trafficking,  transfer- 
ring the  burden  of  proof  to  fee 


offender.  This  must  also  apply 
to  property  owned  by  a con- 
victed trafficker. 

We  must  set  up  a system  of 
drugs  courts,  where  the  mag- 
istrates and  judges  have  in- 
depth  knowledge  of  the  drugs 
scene,  and  a range  of  possible 
treatments  nwrt  pnniihmpnfc 
likely  to  be  Bucccessfnl  in  any 
particular  i^Tmiimhinm:  FOT 

that  to  work,  there  must  be 
support  and  treatment  avail- 
able to  users.  We  must  in- 
crease the  number  and  range 
of  treatment  centres  and  the 
staffing  of  support  services 
most  likely  to  contain  drugs 
use  and  hnprove  the  effective- 
ness of  treatment. 

The  drugs  market  works  on 
the  same  principles  of  supply 
and  demand  as  any  other 
market  The  only  way  to  con- 
tain the  problem  is  to  reduce 
both  the  number  of  people 
entering  the  market  and 
those  already  in  it.  It  needs 
political  will  to  attack  those 


two  fronts  and  that  should 
give  us  a powerful  und  . fo- 
cused strategy  on  anti-drugs 
education  and  the  treatment 
of  addiction. 

The  adequacy  of  a strategy 
nan  be  gauged  by  how  wedi  it 
deals  with  the  constantly 
changing  drugs  scene:  the  dir 


section  and  pace  of  change, 
and  the  ability  of  those  in- 
volved to  anticipate  what  will 
happen;  and  the  willingness 
of  those  involved  either  to 
live  with.what  they  anticipate 
wffl.  happen  or  to  do  enough 

to  chan  ge  lt  • . • 

The  direction  of  change  Is  -; 
dear:  More  people  are  expert-, 
meriting  at  earlier  ages  with 
soft  or  leisure  drugs.  And  the 
range  of  drugs  of  abuse  has 
ai«o  -increased:  from  tradi- 


tional opiates  through  to 
adulterated  and  adapted  pre- 
scription drugs,  to  the  point 
where  any  aerosol-based 
product  is  worth  trying  once. 

Although  hard  evidence  is 
difficult  to  come  by  and  the 
problem  is  compounded  by 
hype  in  the  media,  it  is  dear 
that  the  rate  of  increase  In 
drug  use  Is  speeding  up,  both 
for  soft  and  hard  drugs, 
think  It  would  be. reasonable 
to  say  that,  if  we  only  con- 
tinue to  do  what  we  have  been 
doing,  the  use  of  both  soft  and 
narcotic  drugs  will  continue 
to  increase,  the  age  of  intro- 
duction to  them  will  continue 
to  fall  and  levels  of  narcotic 
use  will  continue  to  rise. 

In  this  market  price,  sup- 
ply end  'demand  interplay. 
The  market  will  continually 
try  to  balance.  No  matter 
what  is  done  to  reduce  the 
supply,  as  long  as  demand 
exists,  new  players  -will  con- 
tinually enter  the  market  and 
the  only  effect  will  be  short- 
term variations  in  price.  So 
the  only  worthwhile  long- 
term strategy  seeks  to  reduce 
or  eliminate  demand.  Any- 
thing else  will  merely  change 
the  level  and  cost  of  supply. 

Real  political  will  would 
make  Itself  felt  through  the 
dear  support  (and  provision 
of  resources)  for  police  and 
other  agencies  carrying  out 
tacVa  which  clearly  support 
what  the  Government  wants 
to  pursue.  It  can  be  done. 
Public  and  political  will 
Changed  attitudes  towards 
drink-driving,  empowering 
police  and  courts  to  impose 
penalties  that  are  a real  detei^- 
rent  Where  It  was  acceptable 
just  a few  years  ago,  now 
those  caught  drinking  and 


driving  have  to  bear  great 
crvrrnl  and  financial  penalties. 

The  reality  about  resources 
is  that  in  the  last  few  years 
the  education  budget  has 
been  regularly  reduced,  and 
the  emphasis  put  on  improv- 
ing performance  in  subjects 
which  are  tested,  regardless 
of  the  effect  on  those  that  are 
not  tested.  The  effect  on  drugs 
education  can  be  seen  in  the 
way  that  the  cuts  have  dimin- 
ished the  youth  service.  This 
service  is  vital  to  any  drugs 
programme,  because  It  can 
reach  young  people  to  situa- 
tions where  they  are  more 
likely  to  take  its  meagage  and 
can  reach  young  people  who 
are  poor  school  attendees 
and,  even  more  important, 
those  who  have  been  ex- 
cluded. This  service  now 
hardly  toists  at  alL 


F the  political  will 
really  reflected  the  po- 
litical message,  there 
would  be  properly 
funded  and  focused 
research  in  place  to  es- 
tablish what  does  work,  and 
adequate  resources  to  deliver 
an  effective  drugs  pro- 

The  approach  to  treatment 
has  varied  just  as  confusingly 
over  the  years.  We  have  gone 
from  a 1660s  and  1970s  main- 
tenance approach,  through  a 


1980s  “no  treatment  without  a 

mmmitnynt  to  come  off”,  and 

are  new  returning  to  a more 
sane  approach.  But,  politi- 
cally. treatment  centres  are 
just  like  education  — low  on 
the  budget  list,  because  of 
shrinking  funds  and  perfor- 
mance-related assessments. 

In  both  education  and  treat- 
ment, there  is  not  enough 


research  into  what  works  and 
bow  it  works.  The  drugs  edu- 
cation programme  has  to  pro- 
vide information  about  the 
safe  use  of  drugs,  reflect 
young  people’s  experience  of 
the  drug  scene  and  do  enough 
to  persuade  than  that  they 
should  not  get  Involved.  We 
must  move  away  from  the 
current  situation  with  its  rag- 
bag of  inadequately-evaluated 
schemes  grabbed  from  good- 
ness-knows-where  (usually 
America),  implemented  by  a 
variety  of  agencies  with  dif- 
fering levels  of  expertise. 

It  is  time  we  stopped  ex- 
changing opinions  based  on 
inadequate  research  and 
moved  an  to  a more  robust 
platform.  Resources  are  the 
key  to  success.  We  have  to 
establish  what  works  and 
fond  Its  delivery.  We  have  to 
make  drugs  education  one  of  I 
the  measured  outcomes  of  I 
school  success. 

Currently,  we  only  seem  to 
have  the  public  statement 
element  of  political  wilL  We 
need  to  stop  the  propaganda, 
and  show  we  mean  to  succeed 
by  providing  enough 
resources  and  funding 
research  into  what  works. 
The  Government  has  a major- 
ity big  enough  to  take  the 
political  hype  out  of  the  de- 


bate, and  at  last  allow  the 
development  of  a rational  and 
approach  to  this  overwhelm- 
ingly important  problem. 

It  seems  tome  that  there  Is 
atffl  time  for  the  policy  of! 
containment  to  work,  If  we  do 
not  manage  it  properly,  then 
we  may  have  to  deal  with 
drugs  the  way  that  our  fore- 
bears did  with  alcohol  and 
move  from  criminalisation  to 
legalisation  and  regulation. 


EN  you  boobed 
your  holiday  this 
year,  did  you  give 
enough  thought  to  how  good 
your  destination  would  look 
on  your  curriculum  vitae? 

You  should  have  done. 
Among  employers  there  is  _ 
growing  philosophy  that  it’s 
not  so  much  who  you  know, 
as  where  you  go,  that  matters. 

The  head  of  a regional 
health  authority  recently  dis- 
cussed one  of  her  employees 
with  me.  She  was  keen  to 
promote  this  man.  He  seemed 
ambitious,  efficient  and  obvi- 
ously going  places.  That  was 
until  she  discovered  that  he 
wasn’t  going  to  enough  places. 
To  her  horror,  he  was  going 
back  to  a resort  in  Malta  for 
his  holidays  for  the  tenth  year 
running.  She  assumed  l 
shared  her  belief  that  holiday 
and  travel  were  about  per- 
sonal growth,  expanding  your 
experience  and  mind.  An  ad- 
venturous destination  would 
reveal  initiative.  Anyone  who 
repeatedly  returned  to  the 
same  spot  was  self-evidently 
boring  and  closed-minded. 

These  views  are  not  uncom- 
mon among  the  managerial 
classes.  One  employment  con- 
sultant recently  said  the  use 
of  the  gap  year  was  increas- 
ingly important  in  indicating 
a student’s  calibre  to  univer- 
sities and  potential  employ- 
ers. With  ever-improving 
exam  results  and  pressure  on 
university  places,  an  adven- 
turous activity  in  an  exciting 
destination  gives  the  edge 
over  students  who  simply  go 
out  to  earn  a living  (or  a 
down-payment  on  fees). 

So  is  this  just  a new  twist 
on  “travel  broadens  the 
mind”?  It’s  more  like  a new 
snobbery.  If  the  Malta-bound 
administrator  had  said  he 
going  back,  as  he  did 
every  year,  to  his  villa  In 
Tuscany,  nobody  would  have 
thought  twice  about  his  desti- 
nation. Instead  of  being  bor- 
ing and  unadventurous,  he 
would  have  been  seen  as  hav- 
ing a stake  in  another  cul- 
ture, experiencing  “authen- 
tic" Italy.  Property  ownership 
in  a fashionable  location  is 
the  acceptable  middle-class 
version  of  vegging-out  on  the 
beach.  And  Fergie’s  Tuscan 
diary  shows  just  how  far  this 
class  can  vegetate. 

Owners  of  Tuscan  or  Dor- 
dogne properties  tend  to  have 
plenty  of  other  opportunities 
to  travel  to  exotic  destina- 
tions. But  for  those  nnable  to 
buy  a piece  of  another  culture 
and  restricted,  unlike  the 
Prime  Minister,  to  two  weeks 
and  one  location,  the  holidays 
carry  greater  expectations. 
With  more  limited  resources, 
this  holiday  has  to  do  it  all: 


provide  the  opportunity  to 
veg  out,  be  good  value  and 
guarantee  a good  time.  And 
now,  as  the  middle-class  ethos 
of  the  holiday  as  self-improve- 
ment  spreads,  increasing 
numbers  also  want  to  go  to 
new,  far-flung  destinations. 

The  aim  cf  “doing  a place”, 
extracting  its  authentic  expe- 
rience and  moving  on.  ex- 
ploits new  destinations  for 
our  needs  and  gives  little  in 
return.  Some  destinations 
may  not  suffer  too  much.  The 
bored  Blair  children  led 
round  galleries  will  make  no 
difference  to  Florence's  eco- 
logical balance.  But  in  the 
ever  more  exotic  (and  un- 
developed) locations,  the  holi- 
day as  personal  growth  and 
mental  trophy-hunting  is 
more  problematic. 

Travellers  returning  from 
little-known  destinations, 
boasting  of  seeing  pure  cul- 
tures before  the  advent  of 
mass  tourism,  contribute  rti 
redly  to  the  destruction  of 
those  cultures.  If  travel  to 
new  destinations  Is  a portfo- 
lio attribute,  signifying  desir- 
able personal  qualities,  it  is 
inevitable  that  tour  operators 
and  industries  will  spot  mass 
potential.  As  the  masses  ar- 
rive, so  the  middle-classes 
move  out,  disillusioned  with 
the  place,  because  their  real 
relationship  with  the  host  cul- 
ture has  been  made  explicit. 
They  realise  tourists  are  seen 
as  a resource,  a walking  bun- 
dle of  cash-cards  and  cultural 
advantages  to  be  exploited. 

This  has  been  the  fate  of  the 
Caribbean,  Turkey,  Thailand. 
The  spaces  created  by  the 
pioneers  are  Tilled  by  those 
with  rather  different  needs  — 
the  people  who  are  lured  by  a 
new  location  but,  with  limited 
time  and  money,  have  to  look 
for  predictability  and  value. 
Catering  to  these  needs  pro- 
duces really  destructive  tour- 
ism. Many  Caribbean  Islands 
now  rely  heavily  on  tourism, 
but  much  of  the  money  gener- 
ated goes  elsewhere.  Second- 
wave  tourism  is  based  on  all- 
inclusive  holiday  complexes 
where  tour  operators  orga- 
nise the  holiday  and  take 
most  of  the  money. 
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employing  classes 
claim  exotic  travel  des- 
tinations mean  initia- 
tive. What  they  really  mean 
are  lifestyle  statements,  aspi- 
rations to  distinguish  oneself 
from  the  masses.  Gap  stu- 
dents able  to  go  to  exotic  loca- 
tions are  .invariably  from 
well-off  families;  no  one  asks 
wbat  they  are  putting  back 
into  the  cultures  visited. 

Advertising  research 
understands  this.  On  lifestyle 
questionnaires  they  ask 
which  of  these  four  destina- 
tions are  you  most  likely  to 
chose:  Orlando,  Mykonos,  Ei- 
lat or  Tuscany?  Answers  pro- 
vide clear  indications  of  class 
positions.  In  the  Telegraph, 
Nicholas  Coleridge  pondered 
why,  as  a Tory,  he  had  exactly 
the  same  holiday  destination 
and  leisure  choices  as  the 
Blairs.  What  seemed  to  elude 
him  was  this  simple,  yet  in- 
creasingly taboo,  question  of 
class. 


This  is  a bereaved 
child's  store  of  memories. 

We'd  like  you 
to  put  something  in  it. 

Helping  to  crane  a none  of  memories  is  |ua  one  of  the  ways  Bamardois 
help  Screwed  children  come  to  terms  whh  the  loss  of  a parent. 

We  help  them  to  collect  together  the  everyday  objects  - photos, 
letters,  perfume,  a favourite  mug  - or  to  make  a tape  or  video  whkh 
on  help  to  keep  mum  or  datfs  memory  alive. 

We  also  provide  counseling,  therapy  and  advice  on  fofMr  ore  to 
help  to  secure  a positive  future  for  the  child. 

All  we  ask  of  you  Is  a donation  to  help  us  continue  this  work. 
As  fitrie  as  £10  could  make  a difference  that  will  never  be  forgotten. 
To  make  a gift  cri  0800  122  822  or  return  the  coupon. 
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Nusrat  Fateh  Ali  Khan 


Tender  voice 


of  devotion 


The  world  of 
music  has  been 
stunned  by  the  sud- 
den death  of  the  im- 
mensely popular 
Pakistani  singer  of  Islamic 
devotional  music  Nusrat  Fa- 
teh Ali  Khan  at  the  age  or  48. 

Nusrat  belonged  to  a Family 
of  musicians.  His  father  and 
uncle,  Fateh  and  Mubarik 
Ali,  were  great  singers  of 
Northern  India  from  the  1930s 
onwards,  travelling  from  vil- 
lage to  town  in  bollock  carts 
and  entrancing  peasant  and 
feudal  lords  alike  with  their 
qawuxilis  — devotional  songs 
designed  to  promote  a mysti- 
cal union  between  the  indi- 
vidual and  his  God.  Their 
popularity  was  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  gave  the  po- 
etry of  the  Punjab's  Sufi  mys- 
tics a new  twist  by  integrat- 
ing it  with  their  knowledge  of 
the  ragas  (melodic  moods)  of 
traditional  North  Indian  clas- 
sical music. 

This  was  not  blind  devo- 
tion, but  one  which  required 
inner  knowledge,  which  could 
only  be  achieved  through  ec- 
static dancing  and,  according 
to  some,  through  the  trance- 
like  state  that  comes  with  sex- 
ual union  and  with  either  sex. 
Scepticism  and  doubt  were 
openly  preached. 

The  love  poetry  of  the  three 
great  poets  of  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries,  Bulleh  Shah. 
War  is  Shah  and  Shah  Hus- 
sein, scaled  new  heights  for 
Punjabi  literature.  They  were 
sung  everywhere,  to  the  con- 
sternation of  the  mullahs. 
When  Bulleh  Shah  died  in 
1758,  the  mullahs  refused  to 
permit  him  a Muslim  buriaL 

His  body  lay  in  the  burning 


am  till  large  crowds  pushed 
the  beards  to  one  side  and 

keSIdvJ  8xeat  poet 

At  the  age  of  65,  Shah  Hus- 
sein fell  madly  In  love  with  an 
18-year-old  Brahmin  boy. 
Madho  LaL  The  poet  was 
known  to  walk  the  streets 
singing  of  his  passion  for 
Madho,  who  initially  played 
hard  to  get  until  resistance 
became  impossible  and  he  ca- 
pitulated with  good  grace. 

*7  see  God  in  this  boy”, 
Hussein  conceded  to  his  sun- 
porters,  thus  enraging  tV|p  or- 
thodox of  both  religions.  The 
i love  of  these  two  men  was  cel- 
ebrated in  numerous  qua- 
trains. So  great  was  their  love 
for  each  other  their 
names  were  combined  and 
the  poet  became  known  as 
“Madho  Ldl”  Hussein. 

The  Sufi  poets  of  the  Punjab 
were  medieval  bards  whose 
work  antagonised  rulers  and 
the  orthodox.  Though  the  1 
Sufis  were  Muslims  by  birth, 
their  work  transcended  all 
religious  barriers  and,  in  es- 
sence, was  the  most  perfect 
reflection  of  the  Punjab  and 
its  peasants. 

The  beauty  of  the  verse  is 
such  that  136  quatrains  from 
the  work  of  the  12th-century 
< Sufi  Baba  Faid  al-Dln  Masud 
can  be  found  in  die  Guru 
Granth,  the  holy  book  of  the  i 
Sikhs. 

This  was  Nusrafs  world. 
His  family  was  from  Jullun- 
dur,  but  moved  to  Pakistan 
after  Partition  in  1947.  Nusrat  | 
was  bom  a year  later  in  La- 
hore. He  was  trained  to  sing 
classical  ragas  and  Sufi  poet- 
ry as  a child.  His  Esther  died  i 
when  he  was  16  and  Nusrat ! 


found  himself  being  courted 
and  promoted  as  the  succes- 
sor to  the  great  master. 

It  was  now  that  he  began  to 
learn  the  qawuxUi  In  earnest. 
A Qawwali  could  easily  lest 
four  or  five  hours,  beginning 
late  at  night  and  ending  with 
the  cry  of  the  muezzin  at 
dawn.  It  bad  to  be  memorised, 

litcp  the  raga.  There  was  no 
sheet-music  to  guide  Nusrat 
or  his  forebears.  Memory  was 
all-important 

Nusrat  rendered  the  novel 
and  mysterious  Sufi  poems 
sublime  with  his  sad,  trou- 
bled and  tender  voice.  The 
simplicity  of  feeling  always 
through-  unique- 
ness lay  in  the  fact  that  he 
revived  an  old  tradition,  but 
gave  it  a modern  twist  which 

rrmdt»  his  music  nwlwnaL  It 

could  be  heard  and  appreci- 
ated all  over  the  world  and 
requests  for  him  to  write  the 
scores  for  movies  became  a 
flood. 

He  did  some  of  them  — Nat- 
ural Bora  Killers,  Dead  Man 
Walking.  The  Last  Tempta- 
tion of  Christ.  Bandit  Queen — 
but  his  own  concerts  had 
begun  to  tax  his  health.  One 
of  the  projects  he  was  consid- 
ering was  a joint  performance 
with  bis  great  fern,  the  tenor 
Luciano  Pavarotti.  It  would 
have  been  a weighty  duet. 

Two  years  ago,  while  in 
California,  he  was  advised  to 
have  an  immediate  kidney 
transplant  His  close  friends 
remain  bewildered  as  to  why 
this  was  not  done  at  the  time. 

Nusrat  is  no  more.  A voice 
familiar  on  heaven  and  earth 
has  fallen  silent  But  there 
can  be  no  separation.  His 
music  and  his  voice  will  live 


Music  with  a universal  appeal . . . Nusrat  Fateh  Ali  Khan  singing  to  children  at  Kltham  Hill  School,  London,  in  1 988 


maioaRAm.  sbl  usmrr 


forever  and  occasionally 
water  our  hearts  with  a 
single,  salty,  tear. 

He  leaves  a wife  and  two 
children 


TariqAS 


Laflt  Mohan  JoaM  writes:  Nus- 
rat Fateh  Ali  Khan  was  the 
only  voice  that  passionately 
invoked  both  Allah  and  the 
Hindu  deity  Rama  to  an  en- 
thralled world  audience. 
Under  the  spell  of  his  piercing 
renderings,  people  often  dis- 


believed Nusraf  s earthy  hu- 
mility after  the  show. 

It  was  Shekhar  Kapoor's 
1 controversial  Bandit  Queen 
(1994)  that  initiated  him  into 
the  world  of  Bollywood.  His 
compositions  and  heartrend- 
ing recitals  used  sensitively 
by  Shekhar  Kapoor  tran- 
scended the  screen  horror  of  a 
sickening  mass  rape  of  Phoo- 
, lan  Devi  (Seema  Biswas)  into 
an  unforgettable  pain. 
Strangely  enough  much  be- 
fore that  his  qawwalis  had 
been  brazenly  plagiarised  by 


l some  popular  music 
directors. 

What  pained  him  more  was 
! the  fact  that  many  of  his  reli- 
gious compositions  were  vul- 
garised. “It  is  disturbing.  The 
song  Allah  ho  was  a fervent 
prayer  to  God.  It  came  as  a 
shock  to  me  that  even  this 
song  could  be  lifted  and  bla- 
tantly adapted  in  a very  cheap 
manner,”  said  Nusrat 

Nevertheless  the  singer  had 
great  regard  for  India's  cre- 
ative film-makers  and  their 
lasting  work,  and  his  recently 


teaming  up  with  the  ftunous 
lyricist  Javed  Akhtar 
resulted  in  the  release  of  the 
compact  disc  Sangam.  Just 
before  his  death  Aur  Pyar  Ho 
Gaya  (And  We  Fell  In  Lane),  a 
new  Bollywood  film  with  Nus- 
rat as  music  director,  was 
released.  He  had  several  films 
in  hand  with  tremendous 
pressure  from  Mumbai  film 
producers  to  sign  new  ones. 

Nusrat  had  entered  the 
most  significant  phase  of  his 
career  when  he  died.  He  was 
succeeding  where  politicians 


i had  foiled.  He  wanted  Paki- 
stan to  welcome  and  honour 
India's  creative  artists  like 
i Lata  Mangeshkar.  He  had  met 
Benazir  Bhutto  and  Nawaz 
Sharif  to  build  new  bridges 
between  India  and  Pakistan, 
everyone  respected  and  lis- 
tened to  him.  How  could  a 
Thackeray,  a Sharif  or  a Gqj- 
ral  disagree  with  a fine  man 
who  spoke  from  his  heart 


Nusrat  Fateh  Ail  Khan, 
musician;  born  July.  12. 1948; 
died  August  16, 1997 


Peter  Noble 


Mr  Memory 
of  the  movies 


Throughout  the 

1950s  and  1960s  jour- 
nalist Peter  Noble,  who 
has  died  aged  80.  docu- 
mented a now  vanished  world 
of  glamour  girls;  dashing 
leading  men  and  bustling 
British  film  studios  in  fen 
magazines  and  trade  papers 
and  on  radio  and  television. 

The  antithesis  of  American 
gossip  columnists  like  Bedda 
Hopper  and  LoueJIa  Parsons, 
Noble  adhered  to  the  maxim: 
“If  you  can’t  say  something 
nice  about  someone,  say  noth- 
ing." He  wanted  to  be  the  man 
the  public  loved  to  love. 

Noble  was  a film  fen  and 
credit  watcher.  Although  he 
claimed  privately  to  be  a 
bluffer  and  a fraud,  his  mem- 
ory for  detail  was  astounding 
and  he  used  his  “profound 
knowledge  of  superficial 
things''  to  effect  with  employ- 1 
ers  and  stars  alike.  He  thus 
made  lasting  friendships  and, 
with  actress  wife  Marianne ! 
Stone,  threw  celebrated  par- 1 
ties  at  their  Georgian  home  in 
London's  St  John's  Wood. 

Bom  in  London’s  East  End,  j 
he  was  sent  to  an  orphanage  I 
after  his  father  was  killed  in 
the  first  world  war,  but  when  j 
his  mother  remarried  and ; 
edged  up  the  social  scale  to  i 
Edmonton,  north  London, 1 
Noble  was  sent  to  the  local , 
Latimer  School.  Feeling  a mis- 
fit, he  used  the  cinema  as  a 
means  of  escape. 

He  became  an  apprentice  at 
Boots  the  Chemist  in  Cheap- 
side  but,  as  a starstruck 
socialist  soon  found  the  per- 
fect environment  at  the  Unity 
Theatre,  a workers'  collective 
at  King’s  Cross,  where  he 
made  his  acting  debut  in  the 
chorus  of  Babes  in  the  Wood  in 
1938.  Noble  always  derided  his 
acting  career  but  made  a mod- 
est living  from  it  He  had  bit 
parts  in  several  films  and  was 


a member  of  BBC  radio’s 
drama  repertory  company. 
Perhaps  his  most  prestigious 
role  was  as  Jean  in  Strind-  j 
berg's  Miss'  Julie,  produced  at 
. the  grrmTT  Chanticleer  theatre. 
He  also  co-founded  the  Negro 
Repertory  Theatre. 

Knowing  that  he  jacked  the 
skills  of  the  actors  he  admired. 
Noble  turned  to  writing.  From 
1944  he  worked  for  What's  On 
In  London,  the  prototype  of 
the  modem  listings  magazine, 
later  compiling  its  Show  Talk  : 
gossip  column,  and  wrote  the 
copy  for  a long-running  adver- 1 
tisement  for  a Mexican  restau- 
rant Its  clientele,  he  pro- 
claimed, included  most  of 
Hollywood,  living  and  dead. 
He  also  wrote  reviews  for  a 
newspaper  group  in  north 
London,  giving  glowing 
notices  to  Marianne  Stone,  a 
member  of  the  repertory  com- 
pany at  the  Intimate  Theatre 
in  Palmers  Green.  The  couple 
were  married  in  1947  and  had 
two  daughters,  Katina  and 
Kara,  both  of  whom  followed 
their  parents  into  the  enter- 
tainment business.  Noble  ear- 
lier had  been  married  to 
Sylvia  Durham. 

He  wrote  more  than  a dozen 
books.  Including  monographs 
on  Bette  Davis.  Erich  von 
Stroheim  and  Orson  Welles, 
and  The  Negro  in  Films  (1948), 
an  early  study  of  racial  dis- 
crimination in  Hollywood. 
From  1945  be  edited  the  Brit- 
ish Film  Yearbook,  the  first 
reference  work  of  its  kind, 
which  continued  in  modified 
form  into  the  1990s. 

His  performing  skills  then 
helped  him  become  a radio 
and  TV  “personality",  and  as 
a panellist  on  the  BBC  TV 
game  Find  the  Link  in  the 
mid-fifties  he  received  the 
public  recognition  he  had 
sought  But  for  film  fens  of  the 
period,  his  best  known  work 


John  Garnett 


Birthdays 


The  good  boss  guide 

JOHN  Garnett,  who  has  j that  ICI  thought  he  was  too  ] functions  aC  the  society  was 
died  aged  76,  was  the  concerned  about  people.  By  that  it  listed  many  of  the  toj 
workplace  evangelist  1961  he  heard  that  the  Indus-  unions  on  Us  management 
with  a )w»ming.  clear  I trial  Society  needed  a direc-  board.  Garnett  believed  tfcal 
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Noble . . .friend  to  the  stars  such  as  the  young  Sean  Connery 


was  on  the  Light  Programme's 
Movie-Go-Round. 

During  the  1960s,  Noble  was 
a consultant  for  Simon  Dee’s 
TV  programmes  and  appeared  j 
on  panel  games,  notably  Looks 
Familiar,  which  tested  his 
phenomenal  memory  into  the  j 
1970s.  In  1975  he  became  edi- 
tor of  the  trade  paper  which  1 
became  Screen  Tntematfofiai  i 
For  this  he  wrote  another  gos- 
sip column.  In  Confidence,  in 
which  he  claimed  that  film 
stars  — even  Greta  Garbo  — 
telephoned  him  with  news  of 
their  latest  movies.  And  per- 
haps some  did. 

On  September  11,  1992,  he 
wrote:  “I  won’t  be  doing  this 
column  for  a while.”  He  bad 
been  asked  to  retire.  His  last 
work  was  done  for  radio.  The 
Noble  Years,  a celebration  of 
his  long  association  with 
Movie-Go-Round,  was  broad- 
cast in  1995. 


After  being  virtually  house- 
bound with  heart  disease  last 
December,  Noble  reflected 
without  malice  that  “you  are 
are  nobody  in  this  business 
without  friends”.  But  he  had 
such  a zest  for  life  and  love  of 
people  that  he  created  around 
him  a large  circle  of  genuine 
friends  who  stayed  with  him 
until  the  end.  It  was  moving  to 
see  so  many  famous  names 
travelling  thousands  of  miles 
to  his  home  to  say  goodbye. 
This  was  a fitting  tribute  to  a 
kind,  loyal,  uproariously 
flmny  and  irrepressibly  en- 
thusiastic man  who  advanced 
the  careers  of  so  many  others. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife 
and  daughters. 


DnvtdMcGUIfvnv 


Peter  Noble,  journalist,  bom 
June  18,  1917;  died  August  18, 
1997 


JOHN  Garnett,  who  has 
died  aged  76,  was  the 
workplace  evangelist 
with  a booming,  dear 
voice  that  could  be  as  easily 
understood  in  the  staff  can- 
I teen  as  the  boardroom.  When 
he  retired  as  director  general 
of  the  Industrial  Society  in 
I 1985,  after  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury, a bright  splash  of  colour 
left  the  British  industrial 
scene.  The  society  has  never 
: quite  recovered  from  the  im- 
petus he  gave  it.  He  was  the 
optimist  who  believed  that 
people  should  be  able  to  de- 
i velop  their  own  abilities  so 
that  all  could  contribute  to 
the  common  cause. 

His  family  had  the  same 
kind  of  aims,  hib  father,  Dr 
Maxwell  Garnett,  was  secre- 
tary of  the  League  of  Nations 
Association,  and  his  unde 
was  a progessive  industrial- 
ist and  an  heir  to  Huntley 
and  Palmer.  Garnett  com- 
manded a landing  ship  during 
the  second  world  war,  got  a 
2:1  degree  in  economics  at 
Cambridge  and  then  joined 
ICL 

He  was  sent  to  Glasgow  to 
be  a clerk,  married  and  lived 
in  a tenement  block  above  a 
fleapit  theatre  on  St  George’s 
Circus  (“We  were  in  complete 
poverty,  and  heard  the  pro- 
gramme changing  three  times 
a night  down  below.")  Up  at 
ICTs  offices  in  Boswell  Street 
it  was  little  better  because  no 
one  knew  what  programme 
was  on,  let  alone  when  it 
changed. 

He  climbed  the  managerial 
ladder,  finally  getting  the 
personnel  job  at  the  compa- 
ny’s plastics  factory  near 
Blackpool.  From  there  he  de- 
veloped a lifetime  theme, 
that  you  must  get  manage- 
ment to  communicate  on  be- 
half of  the  firm.  He  was  ada- 
mant that  it  was  manage- 
ment’s responsibility  to  pass 
up  grievances  and  have  them 
redressed. 

But  his  appointment  was 
not  a success.  His  view  was 


that  ICI  thought  he  was  too  1 
concerned  about  people.  By 
1961  he  heard  that  the  Indus- 
trial Society  needed  a direc- 
tor, and  ICI  showed  him  the 
open  door  by  suggesting  he 
should  consider  it. 

The  Industrial  Society  was 
terribly  British.  It  was  started  | 
in  1918  as  the  Industrial  Wel- 
fare Society  by  Robert  Hyde, 
who  looked  after  the  well 
being  erf  boys  who  worked  in  , 
the  wartime  Ministry  of  Mu- 1 
nitkms.  Hyde,  a youth  worker 
and  vicar  in  London’s  East 
End,  had  become  aware  of  the  , 


Garnett . . . harmony  at  work 


minimal  attention  given  to 
workers. 

Throughout  its  develop- 
ment, the  society  retained  a 
certain  missionary  zeal  and 
Garnett  was  just  the  man  to 
keep  up  the  tradition.  He 
came  with  more  than  a few 
ideas  of  what  he  wanted  to  do, 
among  the  most  Important  de- 
rived from  the  inspirational  i 
leadership  he  and  others  ex-  j 
perienced  at  ICL  ; 

On  the  board  he  found  a 
number  of  people  who  had 
done  badly  in  business.  Bat 
he  also  found  people  like 
Campbell  Adamson,  later  di- 
rector general  of  the  CBI,  and 
Jim  Conway,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  engineering  union. 
One  of  the  most  impressive , 


functions  of  the  society  was 
that  it  listed  many  at  the  top 
unions  on  its  management 
board.  Garnett  believed  that 
consensus  was  the  only  way 
to  achieve  industrial 
harmony.  ■ - 

He  became  the  champion  of 
the  British  school  ctf  better 
management.  With  its  300 
staff  and  £10  minion  budget, 
collected  from  the  member- 
ship dues  of  companies  and 
unions,  the  society  preached 
the  message  that  almost  any- 
body can  manage  people  if  a 
few  rules  are  followed.  At  the 
heart  of  the  theory  was  that 
individuals  should  he  given 
more  of  the  manager's  time. 

He  had  a long  and  distin- 
guished service  of  helping  out 
in  difficult  situations.  He  was 
one  of  the  three  members  of 
the  WQberforce  inquiry  into 
the  miners'  strike  of  1972,  and 
was  subsequently  called  in  by 
the  Transport  and  General 
Workers’  Union  to  arbitrate 
in  a long  running  drivers’ 
strike  during  the  winter  of 
discontent  which  led  to  the 
fell  of  the  Labour  govern- 
ment An  award  he  won  for 
drivers  in  the  South-west  was 
picked  up  nationally  by  tile 
road  hauliers. 

He  had  many  outside  Inter- 
ests and  chaired  the 
Churches’  Council  on  Gam- 
bling between  1965  to  1971, 
reflecting  his  devout  Chris- 
tianity. Even  after  retire- 
ment he  drove  himself  in  a 
new  direction  as  chairman  of 
the  West  Lambeth  Health 
Authority. 

He  was  married  twice.  H3s 
wife  is  Julia  Cleverden,  direc- 
tor of  Business  in  the  Com- 
munity. and  one  of  his  six 
children,  who  all  survive 
him,  is  Virginia  Bottomley. 
the  former  Conservative  cabi- 
net minister. 


Prof  Roy  Achesoa.  epidemi- 
ologist, 76;  Brian  Aldlas. 
science  fiction  author,  72: 
Dame  Josephine  Barnes,  ob- 
stetrician, first  woman  presi- 
dent. BMA.  85;  Margaret 
Bourne,  scientific  adviser, 
MoD,  6&  Dr  Sheila  Cassidy, 
human  rights  campaigner, 
hospice  worker.  60;  Godfrey 
Evans,  cricketer,  77;  Dame 
Moura  Lympany,  concert  pi- 
anist, 81:  Sir  John  Mason, 
FRS,  president,  Umist,  74; 
Hugh  Peppiatt,  chairman, 
MoarflekSs  Eye  Hospital.  67; 
Roman  Polanski,  film  direc- 
tor. 64;  Sr  Humphrey  Potts, 
High  Court  judge.  66;  Robert 
Bedford,  actor.  60;  Alain 
Robbe-GrUlet,  novelist,  film 
director,  agronomist  75;  Mo- 
hammed Sarwar,  Labour 
MP.  45;  Patrick  Swayze,  ac- 
tor. 43;  Clare  Tritton,  barris- 
ter, member.  Monopolies  and 
Mergers  Commission,  62;  Ca- 
spar Weinberger,  former  U5 
Defence  Secretary.  _ 80; 
Charles  Wilson,  managing 
director.  Mirror  Group  News- 
papers, 62;  Shelley  Winters, 
actress.  75.  ■ • 


Death  Notices 


oeng.  On  August  tin.  ogea  13.  pMnftity 
M home  Beloved  husband  of  Pu.  brother 
to  Ann®,  tatoor  ot  P am.  Sum®.  Jew*  «nd 
ntetunj,  and  grantSaow  of  Jenna.  JuU*. 
WKUani.  Jo®.  Paddy.  K®Hwrtn®  and  too- 


Ban.  Funeral  at  Hendon  Crematorium  on 
Friday  Auguat  22nd  at  2pm.  Fiowera  may 


be  sent  via  Funeral  Directors  KeW.  8.  Tl>e 
Parade.  Hotoera  HHI  Hoad.  London  KW7 
1HA  (0«n  See  Di74}  or  donaUana  to  toe 
Heart  A Lung  Foundation. 

MARA,  Prof.  Tttn.  Suddenly  o»  12»i 
August  bom  48  yaare.  Betovvd  Msband  at 
BJrme  and  todter  or  Emily  and  abcs. 


Futerai  aervica  on  Wednesday  20*  August 
at  VUSam  St  Ow  Lady  snd  Si  Gnttcge  tLC. 
Church.  W&RhametOMr.  Family  flowers  only. 
Donations.  H dashed,  to  Brittrfi  Hssrt 
Foundation. 


In  Menrtoriam 


PEACE.  John  JMee- Seng  wen  and  tiled 
I881  August  UKML  3.W. 


Anniversaries 


aooarwal.  ItopeaL  Vee.  we  mat  ararl M 


Blands  and  ot  an  who  Mar  you  Mendtfp 
tt  me  be  aver  toe  few.  me  bWMt.ne 


Keith  Harpar 


John  Garnett,  Industrialist;  bom 
August  6,  1921;  died  August  IS. 
1997 


neanet  and  oaaraail  Ham  tot  anotrar- 
mrf.  Rapvet  wan  tore  Artto. 

! MTo  ptaca  your  announcement  teapbone 
0171  ris  «87  or  m dirt  713  4128  between 


8am  and  3pn»  Mon-ftl 


Jackdaw 


Off  the  shelf 


advertising  copyline  for  mod- 
ern life.  A new  generation  of 

Britons  are  growing  up  who 
do  not  want  to  repress  sex. 
They  want  to  discuss  it  ex- 
plore it  celebrate  it  As  we 
come  to  the  end  of  our  cen- 
tury there  is  a growing 
feeling — shared  by  men  and 
women — that  life  is  short 
, and  it  ought  tn  be  fan.  Erotica 
is  coming  out  from  under  the 
mattress. 

1 Editorial  in  the  first  edition  of 
the  re-launched  Penthouse. 


FIVE  years  ago  the  idea  of 
persuading  the  country’s  best 
photographers  and  designers 
to  work  for  a top-shelf  maga- 
zine was  inconceivable. 
Today  it  seems  natural  The 
most  enjoyable  thing  about 
working  on  this  relaunch  has 
been  meeting  so  many  people 
on  our  wavelength — so  many 
people  who  felt  the  time  had 
come  to  create  a magazine 
that  reflects  the  way  90s  Brit- 
ain behaves,  thinks,  dreams. 
Sex  to  not  the  shameful  or 
embarassieg  subject  it  was 
for  our  parents.  It  drives  our 
culture.  It's  on  the  net,  the 
cable  and  the  catwalk.  It’s  the 


Beauty  or  beast? 

A FIGURE  in  the  near  dis- 
tance calls  out  my  name  and 
then  storms  up  to  me.  Six 
inches  from  my  face,  in  a 
white  hot  fury,  he  begins  his 
tirade.  "Is  that  you?  Yes,  it  is 
you!  what  the  hell  do  you 
think  you're  wearing?  Do  you 
know  if  I didn’t  know  you 
better  Fd  whop  you  one?” 

His  voice  rises  in  a 
crescendo  as  he  pokes  me  in 
the  sholder  with  a forefinger. 
‘Tin  a fully  paid  up  member 
of  Beta  and  you  should  be 
ashamed  of  yourself — an  ani- 
mal lover  like  you!  No.  I don't 


care  why  you’re  wearing  it, 
it’s  the  sickest  thing  I have 
ever  seen  and  Tm  calling 
your  editor  now  to  complain." 

Reeling  slightly,  as  the  well- 
heeled  queue  forming  behind 
me  looks  on  with  a mixture  of 
embarrassment  and  curiosity, 
all  lean  say  to  myself  is:  at 
bloody  last 

This  is  the  sixth  day  that  I 
have  been  wearing  a fun 
length  mink  coat  and  until 
now  I haven’t  heard  a peep  oat 
of  anyone.  The  haranguer  in 
question  on  this  Friday  after- 
noon In  Carlncclo’s — where 
everyone  is  stocking  up  on 
bresaola  and  truffles  for  the 
weekend  — happends  to  be  not 
a looney,  but  a friend.  Funny 

how  it  takes  a friend. 

Christa  D ’Souza  steps  out  in 
minkjar  Vogue,  io  find  out 

whether  it  still  makes  the  ftp- fty. 


Magic  cards 


GREEN  dragon  flags  ripple 
from  every  streetlight  in  Phil- 
adelphia’s Chinatown.  In  a 
restaurant  window,  a ce- 
ramic Buddha  squats,  grin- 
ning approvingly  at  the  bar- 
becued ducks  and  piglets 


hanging  beside  it  Next  door, 
inside  the  ballroom  of  the 
Clarion  Suites  hotel,  200  boys 
are  locked  in  combat  Most 
look  like  regular  suburban 
teenagers,  perhpas  a bit 
brainier  than  average; 
They’re  wearing  T-shirts  and 
Nlkes,  their  skins  are  pale, 
almost  blue,  from  long  hours 
sitting  in  front  of  computer 
screens  or  working  out  calcu- 
lus problems.  But  in  their 
current  manifestation  they’e 
| not  chess  club  members  or 
math  whizzes.  They're  plains- 
1 walking  wizards,  duelling 
| Warthogs  and  Cyclops,  Nett- 
letooth  Djinns,  Tar  Pit  War- 
riors. These  boys — alright 
there  are  two  female  players; 
a Goth  girl  and  a mum — are 
playing  a game  called  Magic: 
The  Gathering.  The  concen- 
tration in  the  room  is  so  in- 
tense you  can  smell  it  an  ex- 
otic mixture  of  charred  pizza 
crust  sweat  and  testosterone 
hangs  in  the  air.  Players  lay 
down  cards  depicting  myser- 
ious  islands,  red  mountains, 
and  smoky  swamps.  They 
summon  monsters  — the  hid- 
eous Urborg  Mindsucker,  ora 
Raging  Gorilla.  They  cast 


spells,  invoking  tendrils  of 
fog  and  tidal  waves.  Their 
movements  are  quick  and 
precise;  their  lingo  is  dipped 
and  arcane,  impenetrable  to 
outsiders. 

Spin  enters  the  weird  world  of 
Magic:  The  Gathering,  anew 
game  sweeping  America. 


Roxy  and  roll 


Hot  date 


YOU'RE  at  a party,  you  spot 
the  man  of  your  dreams,  your 
mind  goes  blank.  Sound  fam- 
iliar? No  worries.  Hot  Badges 
are  the  new  (saving)  face  of 
flirting  and  will  break  the  ice 
for  you.  A tiny  electronic  de- 
vice, it  stores  and  transmits 
information  about  your  in- 
terests, and  glows  like  a tiny 
love  beacon  when  you  meet 
someone  who  shares  them. 
Steve  Borges,  spokesperson 
for  the  designers  Philips, 
says:  “Hot  Badges  are  still  at 
the  prototype  stage,  but  could 
one  day  be  as.  common  as  mo- 
bile phones.  They  are  an  in- 
spirational example  of  how 
technology  can  make  society 
a better  place.” 

Cfnon  baby  light  my  badge. 
Cosmopolitan. 


THE  Old  Grey  Whistle  Test. 
June  20, 1972.  A haunting 
oboe  refrain  plays  over  an 
image  of  a glittering  mirror- 
balL  Suddenly,  the  camera 
identifies  the  source  of  the 
sound  — stall  gaunt  figure 
with  the  instrument  at  his 
lips,  wearing  some  sort  of 
high-collared  space  cape.  Im- 
mediately, the  image  morphs 
into  that  of  a golden  glove, 
extended  from  an  arm  bathed 


|l£.5V>(ne  music  tt  movie  magazine] 


Elvis 
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Uncut...  catching  the  Ferry 


inleopardskin  and  operating 
a control  board  like  some  un- 
known alien  invader  from 
Star  Trek. 

Abruptly , this  striking 
image  is  replaced  by  one 
equally  seductive — the  face 
of  drawn  elegance,  a futuris- 
tic long-haired  Elvis  figure, 
fallen  to  earth  to  take  its  place 
in  some  devilish  coven.  The 
fece  turns  towards  the  cam- 
era, signing  with  a mixture  of 
smirking  knowing  and  what 
can  only  be  described  as 
ennui,  in  a voice  that  appears 
to  have  been  discovered  by 
someone  pressing  his  wind- 
pipe in  order  to  gain  more  ex- 
pression on  each  vowel 
"You’ve  got  me  girl,  on  the 

itlnamnnH,  mnqrpi^nri^  ho  . 

beings.  As  the  camera  draws 
away,  we  realise  that  the 
drummer — another  fliturist, 
feshlonably  dad  type — is  ac- 
tually stagefront,  and  the  vo- 
calist Is  nearly  at  the  rear.  But 
there's  no  time  to  ponder  on 
this  because  the  oboe  player 
has  unleashed  another  hyp- 
notic melody,  and  another  fig- 
ure comes  into  view.  He’s  a 
guitarist,  but  in  weird  reflect-  ; 
ingspex  looks  like  a giant  to-  I 


sect.  Every  few  seconds  he 
bashes  out  a gigantic  fuzzy 
chord  which  changes  the  en- 
tire timbre  and  direction  trf 
the  music;  by  now  aftirtous 
amalgam  of  neo-twenties  and 
21st-century  rock.  As  the 
somehow  controlled  cacoph- 
ony readies  Its  pulsating  ze- 
nith. the  vocalist — his  fece 
now  contorted  into  a twisted 
«m  Ho — delivers  his 
punchline. 

“Tfl  abuse  you,  and  Hi 
abuse  you/But  you  still  won’t 
suspect  me." 

The  song  is  Ladytron.  The 
vocalist  is  Brian  Ferry.  The 
band  are  Roxy  Music.  And  at 
tills  moment  in  time  they  are 
indisputably  the  most  explo- 
sive mid  imminently  influen- 
tial pop  group  on  the  world. 
i?axy  Music  passes  the  Old 
Grey  Whistle  Test,  Uncut. 


Jackdaw  wants  jewels.  E-mail 
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Squirrels  see  off  spenders 


Kan  Klim 


THE  Bank  of  England 
receives  a boost  In 
its  light  against  In- 
flation with  the  pub- 
lication of  two  su» 
TOys  today  showing  that  the 
rise  in  consumer  spending 
and  house  prices  bears  little 
or  no  relation  to  the  Ul-&ted 
boom  of  the  late  1980s. 

Min.  tel,  the  market  research 
organisation,  reports  that  Ws 
than  a quarter  of  the  esti- 
mated £35  billion  in  demu- 
tualisation windfalls  is  likely 
to  be  spent : — sharply  damp- 
eoing  the  expected  Impact  on 
consumer  price  inflation 
from  conversions. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Chartered  Sur- 
veyors says  that  recent'  inter- 
est rate  rises,  along  with  the 
traditional  summer  holiday 
lull,  have  combined  to  stifle 


Raiders 
urged  to 
target 
Simon 

lan  King 


^e  housing  market's  recent 
rapid  rise. 

The  reports  wffl  be  a wel- 
come boost  to  the  Bank 
which  has  raised  interest 
rates  Jour  times  in  as  many 
months  in  its  battle  against 
mflakon,  only  to  be  attacked 
by  exporters  for  driving  up 
the  level  of  sterling. 

They  come  at  the  start  of  a 
week  in  which  the  Bundes- 
bank could  raise  interest 
sterling  down 
further  against  the  mark, 
reading  life  easier  for  UK 
exporters. 

In  its  survey,  Mintel  found 
2?  *7-1  billion  of  the 

xso  billion  demutualisations 
received  by  customers  of  the 
ADtonce  & Leicester,  Halifax 
Norwich  .union  and  Wool- 
wich wiD  be  spent  An  un- 
speoifted  .amount  win  go  on 
erasing  existing  debt 

If  the  report's  finding*,  con- 
firming an  I CM  survey  for  the 


Guardian  earlier  this  year, 
are  accurate,  ft  mBmwi  almost 
three  in  every  four  customers 
receding  wfadfiffl  shares  wffl 
keep  them,  making  this  year's 
demutualisations  a far 
greater  extension  of  share 


ownership  than  even  Marga- 
ret Thatcher  achieved  with 
her  privatisation  programme. 

The  survey  — which  was 
commissioned  by  investment 
bank  Flemings  — indicates 
that  three-fifths  of  savers  will 


keep,  the  windfall  shares  in 
their  own  name,  another  16 
per  cent  will  shelter  the 
shares  in  a personal  equity 
plan,  while  a further  17  per 
cent  will  sell  thi»  shares  and 
reinvest  the  money  at  a bank 
or  building  society. 

While  this  would  result  in 
£4  billion  in  new  money  flood- 
ing into  the  investment  indus- 
try It  would  mean  the  pres- 
sure on  consumer  Inflation 
might  be  less  than  expected. 

Peter  Warburton,  econom- 
ics advisor  at  Flemings,  *«<<<■ 
“We  found  only  a gmafi  mi- 
nority of  respondents  whose 
new-found  spending  confi- 
dence will  continue  at  the  ex- 
pense of  saving.  On  this  basis, 
there  is  no  case  for  hitting  the 
consumer  with  further  inter- 
est rate  increases.”  . 

The  Bank  last  week  indi- 
cated that  the  latest  rates-rise 
was  the  last  for  some  rime 
while  City  analysts.  Insist  the 


overall  inflationary  fUmate  is 

relatively  benign. 

Meanwhile,  in  its  quarterly 
survey  of  the  housing  market, 
R1CS  found  that  the  gap  be- 
tween bouse  prices  in  fee 
North  and  South  has  nar- 
rowed. A spokesman  said: 
“This  is  further  evidence  that 
the  housing  market  recovery 
can  no  longer  be  seen  as  a 

SOUthem  nhwinmBnnn  ” 

• The  vast  majority  of  MPs 
strongly  support  the  embat- 
tled mutual  life  industry  and 
believe  that  conversion  would 
be  detrimental  in  the  long- 
term to  policyholders,  a sur- 
vey shows  today,  writes  Dauid 
Goto. 

The  Harris  poll  of  168  MPS, 
conducted  for  NPL  a mutu- 
ally-owned retirement 
specialist,  found  cross-party 
support,  with  87  per  cent 
thinking  it  “important,  to 
maintain  a viable  mutual  sec- 
tor". 


B: 


(RIAN  Myerson  and  Ju- 
.llan  Treger.  two  of  the 
r City's  most  feared  cor- 
porate raiders,  have  been 
asked  to  build  a stake1  in 
Simon  Group,  the  engineer- 
ing and  Industrial  services 
company. 

The  pair,  whose  UK  Active 
Value  flznd  takes  stakes  in 
companies  as  a means,  of 
shaking  them  up  and  Teleas: 
ing  value”,  were  invited  by  a 
group  of  Investors  who 
wanted  a break-up  of  the 
company. 

The  news  comes  weeks 
after  Simon,  which  made  a 
loss  of  £50.6  million  In  1996, 
was  at  the  centre  of  takeover 
speculation  following'  same 
unusually  heavy  trading  in 
its  shares. 

However,  UK  Active  is 
understood  to  have  rejected 
the  overtures,  because  Mr 
Myerson  did  not  regard 
Simon  to  be  a sufficiently  at- 
tractive target 
It  is  believed  that  the  . ap- 
proach to  UK  Active  came 
from  Malcolm  Da  gul,  for- 
merly the  chairman  of  South- 
end  Property,  whose  share- 
holder list  at  one  time 
Included  the  reclusive  Bar- 
clay brothers. 

Me  Dag al,  who  stepped 
down  from  Southend  in  Janu- 
ary last  year,  has  plenty  of 
firepower  for  the  right  deal, 
having  sold  his  stake  In  the 
group  for  £15^  million. 

News  of  tiie  approach  to  UK 
Active  comes  as  the  fund  Is 
completing  the  takeover  of 
John  Mansfield,  the  building 
materials  group,  giving 
Messrs  Treger  and  Myerson 
their  first  quoted  stock  mar- 
ket vehicle. 

Meanwhile,  reports  yester- 
day suggested  that  MEPC,  the 
£2  bill  Ion  property  company 
which  earlier  this : year 
received  an  approach  from  Its 
smaller  rival,  Hamm  arson, 
may  be  ccnsldertog  a bid  for 
Greycoat. 
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No  sanctuary 
in  tax  havens 


John  Hooper 
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‘Casino  head  must  roll’  at  Capital 


latest  in  a series  of 
diplomatic-financial  tiffc 
between  Italy  and  Ger- 
many has  focused  attention 
on  an  issue  that  threatens  to 
fray  nerves  and  tempers  in 
the  European  Union  come  the 
autumn. 

It  can  be  described  in  at 
least  two  ways,  as  being  about 
either  offshore  centres  or  tax 
havens.  That  is  what  makes  it 
a problem:  one  man's  offshore 
centre  is  another  man’s  tax 
haven. 

Take  the  case  of  Trieste,  the 
city  at  the  head  of  the  Adri- 
atic which  stands  by  the  fron- 
tier between  Italy  and  Slove- 
nia. In  less  than  80  years,  it 
has  been  cut  out  of  the  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian empire  to  be 
given  to  Italy;  occupied  suc- 
cessively by  Germans,  Yugo- 
slavs, Americans  and  British; 
and  had  part  of  its  immediate 
hinterland  given  to  a country 
— Yugoslavia — which  subse- 
quently disintegrated. 

Trieste’s  geographical  set- 
ting and  eventful  history 
make  it  a natural  bridge  be- 
tween western  and  eastern 
Europe,  and  between  the  stfll- 
misleadingly  entitled  Euro- 
pean Union  and  those 
countries  in  the  former  Com- 
munist bloc  which  aspire  to 
join  the  EU. 

The  inhabitants  of  Trieste 
have  long  dreamed  of  a legal 
and  fiscal  status  that  would 
allow  them  to  capitalise  on 
their  city’s  unique  position. 
But  for  years  the  only  conces- 
sion was  a free  port. 

In  1991,  however,  a proposal 
was  put  forward  for  an  “inter- 
national financial  and  insur- 
ance services  centre”  to  help 
stimulate  links  with  Eastern 
Europe.  After  four  years  of 
hard  bargaining,  it  was 
finally  approved  by  the  EU. 
The  centre  is  due  to  begin  op- 
erations around  the  turn  of 
the  year. 

Earlier  this  week,  in  an  in- 
terview with  Der  Spiegel, 
Germany’s  finance  minister. 


Man,  Liechtenstein,  Andorra, 
Gibraltar  and  most  important 
of  all,  Switzerland.  Within  the 
Union,  not  just  Dublin  but 
also  Madeira  and  the  Canary 
Islands  have  distinctive  fiscal 
regimes  The  last  tiling  the 
EU  would  seem  to  need  Is  yet 
more  pockets  of  privilege 
which  depend  for  their  pros- 
perity on  tax  breaks. 

A working  group  of  the 
Commission,  set  up  — per- 
haps ironically  — by  one  of 
Italy's  commissioners,  Mario 
Monti,  has  been  studying  the 
problem  since  March.  Its  con- 
clusions are  due  to  be  pre- 
sented for  discussion  at  the  fi- 
nance ministers*  meeting  on 
September  12-13  at  Mondorf- 
les-Bains  in  — irony  on  irony 
— Luxembourg. 

Italy’s  response  to  Mr  Wai- 
gel’s  specific  complaint  about 
Trieste  has  been  to  spfll  out 
counterarguments,  good  and 
bad.  By  far  the  best  is  that  the 
city's  new  status  was  agreed 
unanimously,  if  Germany 
reservations,  then  it  is  a bit 
late  to  be  expressing  them 

More  questionable  is  the 
view  that  the  Trieste  arrange- 
ment is  too  unimportant  to  be 
of  consequence.  It  is  due  to 
run  for  just  five  years.  For  the 
foreign  minister,  Lamberto 
Dini,  this  makes  It  “so  limited 
and  so  little  we  ought  to  con- 
tinue to  defend  it”. 


Chips  are  down  for -Garry  Nesbitt  (above)  former  chief  of 
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INSTITUTIONAL  share- 
holders of  Capital  Corpo- 
ration, owner  of  the  high- 
rolling  Crockfords  bwJtio 
and  Colony  Club  in  May- 
fair,  are  expected  to  press 
this  week  for  Garry  Nes- 
bitt, the  company’s  former 
chairman,  to  resign  from 
its  board,  writes  Ian  King. 

Mr  Nesbitt,  who  is  now  a 
non-executive  director  of 
Capital,  stepped  down  as 
chairman  earlier  *Mr  year 
alter  a hostile  £192  million 
bid  from,  rival  casino  group 
London  CInbs  was  referred 
to  the  Monopolies  Commis- 
sion. 

Trade  and  Industry  Sec- 
retary Margaret  Beckett 
has  blocked  London  Clubs 
from  launching  a new  bid, 
and  Capital  has  been  reel- 
ing as  a stream  of  negative 
stories  about  it  have 
dripped  into  the  market. 


They  have  focused  on  a 
number  of  meetings  held 
last  autumn  between  Capi- 
tal's board  and  its  advisers, 
during  which  Mr  Nesbitt’s 
conduct  as  chairman  was 
criticised. 

According  to  yesterday’s 
Observer,  the  flamboyant 
Mr  Nesbitt  — who  founded 
the  Our  Price  record  shop 
chain  and  wrote  Adam 
Faith’s  hit  What  do  you 
want  if  yon  don't  want 
money?  — was  accused  in 
one  report  of  buying  wine 
for  himself,  his  friends,  his 
other  businesses  and  Capi- 
tal from  the  same  supplier, 
without  keeping  adequate 
records  of  who  received 
what  Thera  is  no  sugges- 
tion that  there  has  been 
any  dishonesty  on  the  part 
of  Mr  Nesbitt- 

Other  reports  have  sug- 
gested that  directors  had 


received  indications  last 
September  that  profits 
were  likely  to  be  disap- 
pointing, but  bad  decided 
against  patting  out  a prof- 
its warning,  while  a heavy 
loss  at  the  hands  of  one 
high-rolling  punter  was 
also  played  down. 

The  reports  have  severely 
undermined  Capital’s  posi- 
tion at  a time  when  it  is 
looking  more  vulnerable 
than  ever  to  a hostile  bid. 

The  company  had  already 
been  bolstering  defences,  in 
case  Mrs  Beckett  allowed 
London  CInbs  another  tilt, 
bat  now  betting  and  hotels 
group  Ladbroke  is  expected 
to  mount  an  assault.  Capi- 
tal's new  chief  executive, 
Alan  Hearn,  may  be  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice  Mr  Nes- 
bitt to  keep  institutional  in- 
vestors on  the  company’s 
side. 


Theo  Waigel,  cast  his  not  in- 
significant shadow  over  the 
plan.  He  picked  out  Trieste, 
together  with  .Dublin,  as  ex- 
amples of  the  'sort  of  tax  ha- 
vens that  were  costing  the 
German  exchequer  billions  of 
marks. 


HI 


S SURELY  has  a point 
There  is  something  dis- 
tinctly odd  about  a bloc 
of  countries  in  which  member 
governments  are  prevented 
from  giving  their  companies 
unfair  competitive  advan- 
tages by  means  of  tax  breaks, 
yet  which  are  allowed  to  cre- 
ate entire  regions  that  have  a 
competitive  advantage  over 
others  because  of  their  tax 
status. 

In  one  instance,  moreover, 
it  is  not  just  a region,  but  an 
entire  country.  Mr  Waigel  no- 
tably feibari  to  mention  Lux- 
embourg. 

Western  Europe  is  pep- 
pered with  fax  havens  outside 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  EU: 
Jersey,  Guernsey,  the  Isle  of 


EQUALLY  debatable  is 
the  point,  made  by  the 
finance  minister,  Vin- 
cenzo Visco,  that  the  tax 
breaks  win  only  be  offered  for 
business  with  non-EU 
countries.  That  wffl  stffl  give 
the  beneficiaries  an  edge  over 
non-Italian  firms  seeking  to 
export  their  services  to  Bast-  - 
em  Europe. 

While  reprimanding  Mr 
Waigel  for  "carelessly”  citing 
Trieste,  his  Italian  counter- 
part conceded  that  he  bad 
been  right  to  stress  the  dam- 
age done  by  fiscal  competi- 
tion within  the  Community. 
However,  he  added:  ‘It  is  (me 
thing  to  give  concessions 
whose  sole  purpose  is  to  cre- 
ate an  unfair  advantage  over 
the  competition;  another  to 
permit  or  promote  tax  breaks 
which  help  to  eliminate  foe 
Imbalances  that  linger  in 
some  parts  of  Europe  and 
which  threaten  to  weigh 
down  on  the  entire  Commu- 
nity economy.” 

The  question,  which  has  no 
doubt  been  exercising  the 
working  party,  is  whether  a 
line  can.  in  feet,  be  drawn  to 
divide  these  two  sorts  of  aid. 
Even  if  it  can,  then  Trieste, 
which  has  a serious  but 
scarcely  chronic  12  per  cent 
unemployment  rate,  must  be 
pretty  close  to  it. 

As  if  to  highlight  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  exercise;  Mr  Wai- 
gel has  been  famished  with 
support  from  an  unexpected 
quarter.  Last  Tuesday,  a 
senior  Italian  official  said  he 
too  was  unhappy  with  the  deal 
Trieste  had  secured.  Pierluigi 
Bolla  is  a member  of  the 
regional  government  of  foe 
Veneto,  the  area  surrounding 
that  other  big  port  at  the  top 
of  the  Adriatic,  Venice. 

"These  economic  inoentivi- 
sation  plans”,  he  said,  “create 
not  a few  problems  for  us,  be- 
cause they  impoverish  the  ap- 
peal of  the  Veneto.” 

That  is  the  real  point  Tax 
havens  or  offehore  centres  — 
call  them  what  you  wffl  — are 
ultimately  part  of  a zero-sum 
game. 


Ex-directors  of 
British  Biotech 
gained  over  £7m 
in  share  options 


National  Grid  ponders 
£1  bn  sale  of  Energls 


Ian  King 


Wdiolas  Bmistar 


-THREE  former  directors  of 
I drugs  "group  British  Bio- 
tech shared  profits  of  over 
£7  million  from  exercising 
share  options  after  they  lot 
the  company,  according  to  the 
annual  report. 

James  Noble,  the  former  fi- 
nance director  who  resigned 
In  February,  made  profits  of 
almost  £2L3  million  from  his 
share  options,  on  top  of  ah  es- 
timated £1.7  million  he  made 
from  exercising  options  the 
previous  year.  • 

The  payments  com*  after* 
year  in  which  a SMSmunwi 
rights  issue  by  British  Bio- 
tech warn  spectacularly 
snubbed'  by  investors,  «*• 

though  the  company  rereived 

its  money  as  the  cash  call  had 
been  underwritten. . . ^ ^ 

Other  directors  allowed  to 

exeretoe  options  after  they 
had  retired  included  BooaM 
Irwin,  the  company’s  former 
commercial  director,  wao 
made  £3.4  million,  and  John 
Gordon,  who  enjoyed  a gain 
of  nearly  j3.9mlSWn- 


klRECTOHS  of  the 
I National  Grid  are  con- 
M^-'sJdertogaB.  bttUon  Do- 
tation of  the  Energls  telecom 
business  this  year . 

The  electricity  distribution 
group  is  concerned  that  the 
value  of  Che  telecom  business 
is  not  folly  reflected  to  its 
share  Mice,  which,  stands  at 
25Sp  — valuing  the  Grid  at 
£1.7  billion.  . 

Paul  Marsch,  telecommuni- 
cations analyst  at  Morgan 
Stanley,  stetd  the  sefl-off 

would  enhance  National 
Grid’s  share  price  in  the  same 
way  as  “the  flotation  of  Or- 
ange substantially  increased 
British  Aerospace's  share 
price"  In  1995.  ■ 

Energls,  whose  low-cost  fi- 
bre-optic network  is  strung 
from  the  Grid’s  pylons,  was 
launched  in  1996  as  the  UK’s 
third  backbone  telecom  m*- 
work,  competing  again*  Brit- 
ish Telecom  and  what  was 
then  Mercury 

Goman  i, ration*.  . . 

AT&T  had  unsuccessful 


roiku  in  1994  about  acquiring 
all  or  part  of  the  company. 
But  the  Grid  and  Energy 
hoards  are  now  confident  foe 
telecom  business  no  longs: 
needs  a new  equity  or  tech- 
nology partner,  Insiders  say. 

Instead  they  are  looking  to 
float  a minority  stake  in  the 
company  by  the  end  of  the 
year  or  early  next  year.  They 
have  not  ruled  out  raising  fur- 
ther fiinds  for  the  company  in 
the  process. 

Energls  has  been  totally 
funded  by  the  Grid,  which  has 


foe  £338  million  value  of  the 
network  on  Its  books  and 
writing  off  the  rest  of  the  ac- 
cumulated losses. 

The  Grid  directors  now 
want  a market  valuation  for 
iBn»rejg- which  to  turn  wants 
to  break  free  of  its  parent  and 
establish  an independent  pro- 
file ofiiaown. 

Energls,  which  concen- 
trates safety  on  business  cus- 
tomers, is  expected  to  report 
11s  first  profit  beforelnterest, 
tax,  and  amortisation  this 
year,  against  a £14.4  million 
loss  for  1996/97. 


It  has  signed  up  a number 
of  blue-chip  customers  and 
has  about  60  per  cent  of  foe 
market  for  UK  Internet  ser- 
vice providers. 

• The  regional  electricity 
companies,  which  at  one  time 
controlled  Energis  through 
their  then  ownership  of  the 
Grid,  are  heading  for  a show- 
down with  their  regulator, 
Stephen  Llttiechild,  the  direc- 
tor general  of  Offer. 

They  are  threatening  to 
reject  Professor  Littlechfld’s 
proposals  on  electricity  sup- 
ply prices,  dim  later  this 
week,  if  foe  regulator  sticks 
to  his  aim  of  reducing  aver- 
age hpneghriM  bins  by  about 
£30  a year. 

If  foe  RECs  are  unable  to 
reach  agreement  with  Prof 
Littlechild,  foe  issue  wffl  be 
referred  to  foe  Monopolies 
Commission  for  resolution. 

The  RECs  are  taking  a 
tougher  stand  than  usual 
with,  the  regulator  over  en- 
forced price  cuts  as  they  fed 
their  room  for  manoeuvre  has 
been  reduced  severely  by  foe 
impact  of  Labour’s  wind&n 


Labour ‘ignoring  Market  nerves 
millennium  bug’  turning  to  jelly 


Nlcliolaa  Bannister 
Technology  Editor 


THE  man  charged  by  the 
previous  government 
with  foe  task  of  alerting 
the  country  to  foe  dangers  of 
the  millennium  bug  claims 
that  Labour  ministers  are 
seriously  underestimating 
foe  problem. 

Robin  Guenier,  foe  head  of 
Taskforce  2000,  said:  “Minis- 
ters are  just  too  busy  to  listen. 
They  do  not  realise  the  scope 
of  foe  problem.” 

The  millennium  bug  has 
been  caused  by  the  computer 
industry  practice  of  identify- 
ing years  by  their  last  two 
digits.  Most  computers  are  ex- 
pected to  malfunction  unless 
their  software  is  rewritten  to 
rffgtingnifih  between  1900  and 
2000. 

Mr  Guehlsr  said  that  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  compa- 
nies and  public  sector  organi- 
sations were  unlikely  to  sort 
out  their  computer  systems  in 
time,  and  said  this  could  lead 
to  widespread  chaos. 

He  said  he  needed  about 


£3  minion  to  complete  his 
task,  bat  officials  at  the  De- 
partment of  Trade  and  indus- 
try had  told  him  he  would  not 
get  more  than  £450,000. 

He  compared  this  to  foe 
millions  of  pounds  of  lottery 
money  being  invested  in  the 
Millennium  Dome  at  Green- 
wich. “It  is  absurd  to  be  doing 
that  to  celebrate  a millen- 
nium which  could  bring 
about  social  upheaval 

"Financial  companies 
which  are  getting  on  with 
solving  the  minenninm  prob- 
lem are  finding  it  a very  com- 
plicated job.  If  they  are  not 
sure  about  completing  on 
time,  you  have  to  ask  if 
organisations  such  as  the  In- 
land Revenue  and  Customs 
and  Excise  can  do  it” 

He  estimated  that  Britain’s 
hanking  and  telecom  indus- 
tries alone  would  have  to 
spend  about  £2  billion  to  deal 
with  the  problem. 

However,  a DTI  spokesman 
said  it  was  discussing  farther 
funding  with  Taskforce  2000 
and  it  was  "speculative”  to 
say  bow  much  money  would 
be  available. 


This  week 


Financial  staff 


EALERS  wfll  be  braced 
I for  nervous  *md  vola- 
tile trading  this  week 
after  Friday’s  heavy  falls  on 
foe  London  and  New  York 
stock  markets. 

On  Friday,  the  FTSE 100  in- 
dex of  Britain’s  top  100  com- 
panies suffered  its  worst  one- 
day  drop  for  five  years,  diving 
125  points,  while  to  Wall 
Street,  foe  Dow  plunged  by 
247  points. 

Most  of  the  falls  on  Friday 
were  attributed  to  Investors 
switching  out  of  drugs,  bank- 
ing and  oil  stocks,  the  biggest 
winners  on  foe  market  this 
year,  moving  into  engineering 


and  manufacturing  stocks, 
which  until  now  have  been  hit 
by  the  rise  of  sterling. 

At  the  same  time  there  are 
fears  that  foe  Fed  Open  Mar- 
kets Committee,  which  starts 
its  regular  monthly  meeting 
tomorrow,  could  be  about  to 
increase  US  interest  rates. 

There  is  rising  speculation 
that  Germany’s  central  bank, 
the  Bundesbank,  could  raise 
rates  this  week. 

Elsewhere,  company 
results  wffl  be  dominated  by 
the  Halifax,  which  is  due  to 
publish  its  first  figures  as  a 
publicly -quoted  company  on 
Thursday. 

Its  first  half  profits  are  ex- 
pected to  be  £755  million  to 
£815  minion,  but  analysts  are 
more  concerned  about  perfor- 
mance for  the  year  as  a 
whole. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  2.07 
Austria  20.07 
Belgium  58JJ0 
Canada  2.15 
Cyprus  0.0370 
Danmark  1Q.S3 
Finland  8.62 


Franca  9.58 

Germany  245 
Qroaca  44025 
Kong  Kang  11.87 
India  56.ee 
Ireland  1.06 
toraal&SS 


Italy  2.308 
Malta  Okies 

Netherlands  3.13 

Now  Zealand  2A1 
Norway  11.84 
Portugal  2B9JW 
Saudi  Arabia  5M 


a«WraZ38 

Sornh  Africa  725 
Spain  239.50 

Sweden  12L53 
SwteortsHd  235 
Turkey  343.410 
USA  1.SS5 


Supplied  by  UHVUf  Bank  fWefti ding  Indian  rupee  and  taraotf  atiekaO. 
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Gray’s  video  gizmo  is  all  tilt  and  nae  flickers  tvsport 


SCREEN 


Martin 

Kelner 


J RE  we  go,  'ere  we  go 
...  When  I read  that 
I—  Sky  Sports  had  In- 
vested in  a new  analytical 
tool,  my  first  thought  was 
that  Andy  Gray  must  have  de- 
cided to  take  the  Everton  joh 
after  alL  But  Sky’s  new  toy  Is 
In  fact  a piece  of  computer 
wizardry  called  Virtual 
Replay,  enah»ng  incidents  to 
be  analysed  by  television’s 
Mr  Football  from  various 
viewpoints. 

Very  Impressive  it  looks 
too,  which  made  it  a little  sur- 
prising that  Sky  chose  a con- 
test as  prosaic  as  Arsenal  v 
Coventry  to  unveil  the  gizmo. 
It  was  rather  like  finding  a 
big  movie  premiere  at  the 
Crawley  Multiplex: 

Virtual  Replay  freezes  a , 


Weekend  results 


frame  and  transforms  it  into  a 
computer  Image  of  the  type 
you  might  find  in  an  arcade 
game.  By  manipulating  a 
mouse.  Gray  can  view  the  In- 
cident from  far  more  angles 
than  even  Sky’s  multi-camera  : 
Premiership  coverage  will 
allow.  We  get  the  striker's 
view,  the  goalkeeper’s  view, 
and  we  see  the  action  as  the 
referee  would  have  seen  it  as- 
suming that  his  eyes  were 
open  at  the  time. 

The  demonstration  video 
that  Sky  sent  out  to  publicise 
the  system  Included  contro- 
versial moments  from  recent 
football  history  fed  through 
the  Virtual  Replay  machine 
It  showed  what  most  of  us  al- 
ready knew:  that  most  lines- 
men couldn’t  make  a decent 
oflhlde  decision  if  their  lives 
depended  on  it  It  was,  how- 
ever, less  conclusive  on  Geoff 
Hurst’s  World  Cup  goal. 

The  big  problem  with  com- 
puters, of  course,  Is  our  un- 
real expectations,  it  is  usually 
months  after  we  have  walked 
out  of  Dixons  with  the  big 
cardboard  box  before  we  real- 
ise that,  on  their  own,  com- 
putus will  not  prepare  our 
accounts  any  more  efficiently 
or  write  funnier  Jokes  for  us 


(as  regular  readers  will  con- 
firm), but  Sky’s  machine 
really  does  seem  to  do  exactly 
what  it  says  on  the  tin. 

It  was  used  sparingly  in  the 
Arsenal  match,  which  sug- 
gested either  that  Andy  and 
the  machine  were  not  prop- 
erly acquainted  or  that  the 
putting  to  the  sword  of  Gor- 
don Strachan’s  game  side  by 
manifestly  superior  players 
was  not  remarkable  enough 
to  need  much  in  the  way 


It  was  used 
sparingly  in  the 
Arsenal  match, 
which  may 
have  suggested 
that  Andy  Gray 
and  the 
machine  were 
not  properly 
acquainted 


of  computer-aided  analysis. 

The  machine’s  finest  mo- 
ment was  the  striker’s-eye 
view  of  Ian  Wright's  second 
goal.  Very  pretty,  but  about 
as  revelatory  as  Wright’s 
post-match  interview,  which 
confirmed  him  as  the  Pre- 
miership player  whom  oppo- 
sition supporters  would  most 
like  to  hit  about  the  head  with 
a sock  frill  of  horse  manure. 

Strachan’s  after-match 
thoughts,  by  contrast,  seem 
likely  to  entertain  us  as  richly 
this  season  as  they  did 
towards  the  end  of  last  “We 
were  rubbish”  is  often  his  ex- 
planation for  defeat,  although 
it  was  “We  were  knackered” 
at  Highbury.  “We  hart  a hard 
match  in  sweltering  heat  cm 
Saturday,”  he  explained,  “and 
then  we  had  to  come  here  on 
the  Monday.  Thanks,  fellas.  ” 

“Don’t  blame  us,  wee  man,’’ 
said  Gray,  as  though  two 
matches  In  three  days  were 
an  act  of  God  rather  than  an 
act  of  Murdoch. 

Before  Strachan  complains 
too  noisily  about  too  much 
football,  though,  he  ought  to  , 
consider  the  alternatives,  t 
spent  much  of  the  weekend 
watching  Eurosporfs  cover- 
age of  the  European  Swim- 


ming Championships  from 
Seville,  which  seem  to  consist 
mostly  of  diving  and  synchro- 
nised swimming,  two  of  foe 
most  stultifyingly  dull  specta- 
tor sports  ever  devised. 

Since  victory  depends  on 
artistic  and  technical  judg- 
ments, we  can  do  little  but 
marvel  at  how  many  twists  a 
diver  does,  or  the  impressive 
waterproofing  of  the  synchro- 
nised swimmers’  make-up. 

Andrea  Holland,  commen- 
tating on  the  synchronised 
swimming,  did  not  help  a 
great  deaL  “Good  technique. 
Good  originality,”  she  said 
from  time  to  time,  although 
all  the  swimmers  seemed  to 
be  performing  identical  rou- 
tines to  the  same  tape  of 
Twenty  Golden  Classics 
bought  from  a motorway  ser- 
vice station.  She  did  reveal, 
however,  that  France's  Vir- 
ginia Dedieu  is  one  of  few  syn- 
chronised swimmers  who 
don’t  have  to  wear  nose  (dips. 

Fascinating,  but  what  I 
really  wanted  to  know  was 
what  would  happen  if  a syn- 
chronised swimmer  was  hav- 
ing a truly  terrible  day  and 
just  didn’t  feel  like  smiling. 
Here  is  a sport  due  for  a 
brand  new  analytical  tool 


I Today 


Llv*  FootfaaB  Luton  v Southend. 
Sky  Sports  3, 7pm 
LIv«  Swimming  European 
championships  from  Seville. 
Eurosport,  8.30-IOam  and  3~ 
5pm 


I Tuesday  1 9 


Llv*  Swimming  European 
championships. 

Eurosport,  7J30-11am  and  1- 
4.30pm 

Racing  From  York. 

C4,2pm 

Cricket  David  Gower's  Cricket 
Monthly. 

BBC2, 6.45pm 


I Wednesday  20 


Racing  From  York.  . 

C4,2pm 

LIva  Swimming  European 
championships. 

Eurosport,  7.30-1 1am  and  1- 
4.30pm 

Racing  From  Leicester  and 
Kempton. 

Sky  Sports  3, 6pm 
Footfall  World  Cup  highlights. 
Eurosport,  9.30pm 


Live  Cricket  England  v 
Australia,  sixth  Teat,  day  one. 
BBC1.  10.50am-12.35pm  and 
1.40-4pm;  BBC2,  12.35-1  pm 
and  4-6. 25pm;  NghUghts  Sky 

Sports  2. 8pm;  BBC2, 11.1 5pm 

LIvn  Swimming  European 
championships. 

Eurosport,  730-1 1am  and  3.15- 

4.30pm 

live  Qdf  European  Open. 

Sky  Sports  1,  1O.3Oam-1.30pm 

end3-6pm 

Racing  From  York. 

04,9pm 


Friday  22 


Live  Crlekat  England  v 
Australia. 

BBC1 , 1030am-1 2.35pm  and 
1.40-4pm ; BBC2,  12.35-1  pm 
and  4-6jSpm;  highlights  Sky 
Sports  2. 8pm;  BBC2, 11.15pm 

LIva  Swimming  European 
championships. 

Eurosport,  7.30-1  lam  and  3.15- 
430pm 

Uva  OoW  European  Open. 

Sky  Sports  1.  1Q30am-130pm 
and3-6pm 

Uva  FOotbaS  Manchester  City  v 
Tran  me  re. 

Sky  Sports  3, 7pm 


I Saturday  23 


Live  Rugby  Union  Bath  v 
Newcastle. 

Sky  Sports  2, 2pm 


LIva  SwlmmXngj  European 

championships. 

Eurosport,  8-i0.30em  anrt3.TS- 

5pm 

Llv*  Formula  On*  Belgian 

Grand  Prix.  qualifying. 

ITV,  11.45am 

Uv*  Crlekat  England  v 
Australia. 

BBC1,  Grandstand  10.50am- 
4.40pm;  BBC2.  4.40-6.3 Opm 
highlights  Sky  Sports  T,  8pm 
BBC2. 12.30am 
UvaOaS  European  Open. 

Sky  Sports  3, 1.30pm 
Racing  From  Goodwood 
BBG1,  Grandstand  2.40pm 
FootbaE  Match  of  the  Day. 
B8C7. 10.50pm 


Sunday  24 


LIva  Football  Barnsley  v 
Chelsea. 

Sky  Sports  1, 3pm 

LIva  Swimming  European 
championships. 

Btrosport  8b10.30am  and  3.15- 
4.30pm 

LIva  Crloket  England  v 
Australia. 

86C  7, 10.45am-12  noon;  B8C2, 
Sunday  Grandstand  horn  noon 
highlights  Sky  Sports  1,  8pm; 
BBC2. 12.10am 
Uva  FootfaaB  West  Brora  v 
Wotves. 

Sky  Sports  3, 12  noon 
LIva  Formula  On*  Belgian 
Grand  Prix, 
nv.12.25pm  - 

Uva  Ootf  European  Open. 

Sky  Sports  2 130pm 


II  The  week’s  fixtures 


RUGBY  UNION 


B*w  vaie 
Llanelli 
Pontypridd 
Newport 


11  Swansea 
62  Neath 
1«  Cardiff 
18  Bridgend 


SMni  Connacht  9 Munster  29:  Latnstsr 
28  Ulster  25. 

MiMom  Aberavon  47  Dunvant 
Si  ADertuiery  29  Tnaorchy  11;  Bonymaen 
10  Llandovery  12;  Caerptmiy  77  Rwn- 
ney  Si  Cross  Key*  17  Blackwood  9 i Maes- 
tog  32  South  WWaaPolIca  10;  Merthyr 
43  Poorypod  16:  UWIC  10  Newbridge  M. 
CLUS  MATCHOi  West  Hanlepod  IB 
Newcastle  17;  Moseley  38  Birmingham  a 
Sollllttll  12:  Nottingham  43  Rother- 
ham 40C  Sale  33  Gtegow  10;  Saracens  26 
Wespe42. 

BflBBKATKMAlj  New  Zealand  38 
Australia  24. 


RUGBY  LEAGUE 


T:  Bird. 

ft  O’Connor  3. 


T Foretar  2,  WIngfMd. 

G:  Briers  Z 
DO:  Briers. 

AtC  1,549- 

T:  McAUtstsr.  Taswa.  * 

G:  Aston  2. 

Rndhril  (. 

T Dwyer.  Torehaw,  Lowes.  Peacock. 
WTttentwg. 

Q:  McNamara  6. 

Alt  10,500. 

CweOeHwa  (II 

T:  Grlteftfoy  2.  Gay.  Uddan,  C Smith. 
G:  Dmrts  0.  OtT. 

DG.PavU. 

T HaJflfi2.  Newlovo. 

G:  Long  2. 

AttSJtW. 

Tr  Uunra  2.  Chester.  Dean,  u Jack-  ^ 
son.  Moana. 

ft  Pearson  5.  Utnega  2.  Doan. 

T:  Davidson  2.  ° 

ft  Maloney  2. 

Alt  4,134. 

tMde  H 

T;Hay  2.  eynttng  2,  Blackmon. 
Iianls. 

ft  Harris  4,  HcMroyd  2. 

Lowries 
T:  Rooked, 
ft  Berwick  2. 

Att  9.108. 

Wkmo  »4 

T:  A Johnson,  RadUnaM,  Rod  neon, 
ft  Farrell. 

WVord  (is 

T:  Blakeley.  Broadtmm.  Edwards, 
ft  Blakeley  A 
Oft  Uhl 
AicftSiB. 

_ „ . P W D L F A 

Bradford 10  IB  0 0 688  331 

LomIm 18  13  2 4 633  39 

M 13  1 3 SOD  371 

»HUeee 1811  1 7 319  4& 

HE;--—-  w it  o a tea  aa 

a^»wd 18  10  0 9 383  421 

MbMbk. — 20  8 1 11  478  48* 

W»»*f1sld 18  7 012  351  52) 

WtrieHan 19  7 0 12  381  69' 

IB  G 014  323  461 

CwiMen! go  4 314  308  4k 

OI*a« IS  3 1 15  460  50; 


T:  HatsaR  3,  Hutton  s.  Carter.  Drum- 
mond. Karr,  Marwood,  Measures. 
WhaMy- 
a Marwood  io. 


' T:  Manning,  Stoddart,  Warwick, 
ft  Richardson  2 
Alt  812. 

IsnnUrirw  tyw  (8)  14 

T:  Barr,  Kelly,  Waring, 
ft  Allday. 

Whitehaven  (IB]  94 

T;  Kiddie.  Lewthwalte.  Quirk.  Seeds, 
ft  Hetheringtan  4. 

Alt  440 

P W D L F A Pta 

WUshma 5 G 0 0 17B  74  IO 

Wofttogloa 4 3 0 1 80  76  ■ 

■crew 5 2 0 3 183  122  4 

CwGsl... — 5 2 0 3 111  188  4 
I aura  Lynx 6 0 0 5 95  207  O 

■MVartaUraFool 

T:  Stokes  3.  Falling  2.  OleadMll  2,  ****  ” 
Smttn  Z Baker.  Chapman.  Evans, 
ft  FalUna  11. 

▼orfc  (9)  19 

T;  Ball.  P Walsh. 

G:  Fitzgerald  Z 
Att  859. 

Wakwllald  (4)8 

T!  Kanwonhy.  Sabine. 

Hul  (18)48 

T:  Vaficona  3.  Boyd.  Gray.  Hal  las. 

Holmes,  Johnson,  Lester, 
ft  Hewitt  B. 

Alt  1,572. 

P W D L F A Pie 

■Midi 4 4 0 0 1D2  97  8 

HoB 5 3 0 2 170  82  8 

▼—there! mia  - 5 3 0 2 166  93  • 

Wteaflataf 5 2 0 3 87  151  4 

York S 0 0 5 73  225  O 


T:  Price-donas  2,  Ashcroft.  S Casey. 
Craig.  Else.  Longo.  Wetsby. 
ft  Prtoe-Jonas  8. 

T:  Goritand.  Pachofuk.  Pitt.  { 

ft  PoyrootiZ 
Att  935. 


US  PQA  CHAMPIONSHIP  (Mamaro- 
nock.  NYJ: 

Loading  third  tmdwwa 

(US  unless  staled): 


Dftmori 
TWooda 
PMIekota 
FCmwdaa 
J Uan—ri 


F HobBo  (NZ) 

CHadg—wl 


T:  Campbell  1 Btoem.  Howell, 
artisan,  PSirrtlh. 
ft  Biown. 

Mte* 

Tr  Briggs.  Gaiety.  Smith, 
ft  Edwards,  Roberta. 

DG:  Edwards. 

Att  1214. 

P W D L 

*«W“ 5 4 0 1 

KalyPlay 5 4 0 1 

mdn— 5 2 0 3 

Letgb 4 2 0 2 

Rochdale 5 0 0 5 

W«*  YorksMra  Pool 


T Bynrni 
PAa tower 


8 Mamma. a (Japan) 

919 

T Karan 

LWostarood  (G8) 

T lahmon 
Jftwyfc 
JHw 
PQoyriOa 

214 

8 Appleby  (Aus) 

8 BMngtun  (Aus) 
KTripMt 
Hlnrin 
JSSmtotor 
K Parry 
N Prtaa  (Zlm) 

218 

■ Two V 

ERemaraiArg] 
MlJgtan— i(Sw4 
V Standi  (RIO 

918 

D Factor 

8 Ton—  na(GB) 


T;  Adams.  Bunyan.  Cheatham, 
SchotMd. 
ft  Booth  1 
Att  1.143. 


F A PM 

164  BE  a 
144  97  8 
134  105  4 
93  105  4 
79  214  o 


(izi  am 

Devys. 


T tim  (Den] 
CRoccwPQ 


TrSTSender.rWb.  ,,B1  ,B 

ft  Long  2. 

nawuUuy  (16)42 

TEatan  Z WUnamson  a P Delaney. 

Dhcon.  Groves.  Woodcock. 

& Eaton  6. 

Aiei^oo. 

■■  ■ ■ ....  . p w D L F APIS 

|«0*WBeld_  5 5 0 0 184  86  10 

naiastoay fi  4 D.  1 155  32  8 

g,,.l,llllt 4 2 0 2 113  113  4 

?■***» 5 1 0 4 112  148  2 


R Aaeoby  (Au3) 


L Roberta 
■ Ba(SA) 
• Lowery 


**—**•! — .™  S 0 0 S 78  213  O 
YOUTH  nrnBWATHHUL  (Bite- 
bane):  Australia  54  BAHLA  Young  Lions  Z 
»wt  IHddnsr  London 
48  Htmara  8;  Workington  12  WMnca4A 
AmtfWsii  1—bbsu  Sydney  City  18 
BaliitaiA  10.  Parramatta  38  South  Sydney 
16. 


▼miarl  aawuu  Auckland  Warrmra  30 
PSW1  Rods  a,  Cronufle  Sharks  34  Norm 
OueaaslmdCowboya  1Z 


LNatoi  797078 

15*  71  74  77 

UBradby  739980 

■WlteW  mD-AHATRURCtUUIPI. 
OHSH1P  (Piwbrick):  (mnMbals  8 PU. 
■pmm  (PnxJiioe)  bt  L McLaughlin 


(Cowglen)  at  20th;  Q Thosnaow  (Mur- 
rsyshall)  m W Bryson  (Drumpelller)  19th. 
Ptash  PNBpaaw  M Thomson  at  iflttL 


TENNIS 

LTAREEBOKTOUR  (Worthing):  Pin- 
sla  Hoc  N Waal  (Hants)  M G Sattaray 
(Berks)  7-5  6-Z  W—  T Mna- 
Brmm  (Aua)  bt  C UdOfa  (Nig)  3-8  6-0  8-0. 
DmUnIM  J him  OonU  (GB) 

H M Amold/G  Natekar  (USAnd)  6-2  3-8 

6- 3. 

PftOt  PEN  nugUTnUL  (New 

— — ) ~ — ■ — r'lirrs 

fataftov  lUkr)  u p Korda  (Cz)  6-4 

7- 8;  P Mtw  (Aus)  bt  G Rusedski  (G8) 
7-54-88-3. 


ATHLETICS 

BRITISH  IW8II6  (Crystal  Palace): 
DtadUcor  liWianarar  lOOoc  J Thomas 
(WoocBord  Green)  lOJSsets  aooiw 
Thomas  2Z75  (Division  record).  400m;R 
Knowles  (BlrchfloWl  46J0.  BOOn  J 
SwifhSmlth  (Shaftesbury  Bamet)  lmln 
48.l9sec.  ISOOow  G Cuddy  (Sale) 

3 49.90.  BOOOwk  P Evers  (Bal  grave) 
13.4754  (League  record).  3,000ns 
s*ea|ileclies  «j  L Hurst  (Beigmve)  9X0.77. 
lifts hordmai R BallDe  (Sole)  14iS. 
40fta  tantaa  P Thompson  (BlreMMd! 

51  flO.  Hb*>mp:  B Reilly  (Bergrave) 
zaom.  Pole  «mdb  M Barber  (BlrcWtekl) 
5Z0m.  Lowahwam  C Davidson  [New- 
ham A Essex  Beagles)  7.52m.  Triple 
ka"P*  P Idowu  (Belgrave)  1522m. 

88eti  M Proctor  (Newham  S Essex 
Beagles)  1840m.  Hmdc  r Weir 
(Blrchfleld)  SZlOm  (League  record).  Ham- 
mer. P Head  (Newham  & Essex 
Beagles)  8986m.  -latreta  U Roberson 
(Newham  & Essex  Beagles)  7936m. 

4x1  OOm  robyi  Woodford  Green  4029. 
4MOOm  relay-  Blackhnmh  3.1245. 
■tettbiws^fc  1 Belgrave  3iz  * Bitch, 
field  308;  3 Shefteebury  Barnet  268: 4 
Woodlord  Green  282: 8 Blackhealh  250  8 
Puma  TVH  248: 7 Sale  238;  B Newham 
A Essex  Beagles  235.  Ffaml  simnlnus  i 
Belgrave  31: 9 Puma  TVH  20;  3 Sale 
16: 4 Shaftesbury  Bamet  19:  3 Bmttifltfd 
IB;  8 Newham  & Essex  Beagles  18;  7 
Wbodtofd  Green  12;  8 Btachnwuh  B. 
Ckmupioasi  Belgrave.  Reiegoted  to 
RMelon  a Blackheath  and  Wbodtord 

Groan.  DMelon  3 (Jar  row):  1 Harrow 
357:  a GEC  Avionics  327: 3 Windsor. 

Staugh  & fttghton  301;  4 Tedord  288; 

8 Mrirpern  7SU  • RottMrhom  22S;  7 
Hounslow  m 8 Crawley  12Z  FM 

i ISLSL8  HoSSSw  14* 

7 Rotherham  9:  B Crawley  4.  Pro- 

Harrow.  Hetopetad  to  DhMoa  4: 
Rotherham  & Crawley.  DMakia  4 (En> 
Held):  1 Notts  372;  2 Peterborough 

Mw^ffsyes- 

brook  275  & 8 Sheffield  237;  6 City  ol 
Norwich  232;  7 Bristol  212: 8 Wigan  123.5. 
Pteal  sSuftma.  1 Notts  30JS;  2 Pe- 
tertxxtxjgh  77  A 3 Dtfield  20: 4 Havering 
Mg^rook  ift  a cay  of  Norwich  17.  ^ 
8ShWflstart7;  7 BrlaKH  8: 8 Wigan  S.  Pro- 
MMsMkn  8:  Notts  and  Po. 
tateraugh.  To  ra-quaftyi  Bristol  and 
Wfllli. 

IMPOUND  PRIX  {Monets)  Hera 
JJH*,1  T wontgomery  (US)  9.99eae:  2 O 
W?)  >0  JH:  a Me  Greene  (US) 

1Z08i  4 D Ealnwa  (Ngr)  laift  8 K Staate- 
TTwmiBonjUS)  10.17;  8 L Burrell  (US) 

10JB.  zoom  s F Fredericks  (Nora)  19.03; 

X A Boldon  (TrIJ  20.1  f ; 3 T WMhlng- 
“"(US)  MJ4.  (OQw  1 W Kipketar  (Den) 
lmln  4a,77sec  * P Koncfteflah  (Ken) 
I-j*?-'*  H Sepeng  (Kan)  1.44.41 . 

V Ntyongabo  (Bur)  3JD  47;  3 W Tynui 
(Kan)  13058: 4 F Cacho  (Sp)  3J1.84; 

84  KBaowon  (Kan]  Z3194;  o A WhReman 
(GBI3JZ34.  SfiOOna  1 PBttok 


ftef  A Johnson  (US)  13.18:2  M 
Crsor  (US)  13Z3: 3 J Pierce  (US)  1393. 
4O0m  bodlewi  1 B Bronson  (US) 

47.64;  2 S Diagona  (Fr)  47.77;  9 F Mori  (ft) 
47.79.  SJMOm  eteeplech—erl  M 
KJptanul  (Kan)  BJDZ85: 2 B Barmasa  (Ken) 
Z0Z94;  8 4 Kcngoi  (Kan)  atom  Jaw. 
oBn  1 S Makarov  (Rus)  86JBni;  2 8 Homy 
(Gor)  8588: 3 P Boden  (Sue)  85.74;  8 
M HUI  (GB)  8482;  7 S Baddey  (GB)  84.48. 
MtwUfcl  M Tarasov (Rua) 5.90m; 

2 J GaDI  one  (Fr)  5.80;  8 L Johnson  (US) 
zaa  Hoi  Bstadi  S Bvbka  (Ukr)  ttne 
tallures  at  6.70m.  LaDa>anp:l  l Padroso 

(Cub)  B£0m  z J Beddord  (Jem)  B35t 

3 E Welder  (US)  8^4. 

Wntwsar  gOOmr  1 M Jones  (US) 

21 .8i2socr  2 M OtMy  (Jam)  224*  3 M 
Qameford  (Aus)  2Z38. 400m>  1 F 
Ogurtcoya  (Mg)  48.48;  2 S Richards  (Jam) 
49 JBD:  3 J Milas  (US)  48 SO.  800am  1 
M Mutate  (Moz)  Imhi  56.79sec:  2 A Fldefln 
Qulrot  (Cub)  1 JS8J0;  3 Y Afanasyeva 
fftus)  1J7JM.  ISOOow  1 C Sacramento 
(Por)  4.01  J8;  2 J Marengs  (Kan) 

4 JEL35: 3 H Boul marks  (AID)  4Xt2J9Z 
SJIOftwi  1 R Brunet  (ft)  835115;  2 S 
Ssrsoslo  (Ken)  B.3SJB;  3 L Cberamel 
(Ken)  8.37  Jg.  IDOmhunSiM  1 L 
Eogquist  (Swo)  1Z59;  2 M Freeman  (Jam) 
1Z62  3 S Dimitrova  |Bul)  12.77. 

400ns  hnnBass  1 K Batten  (US)  5106:  S □ 
Hammings  (Jam)  53.22. 2 TTeresh- 
ehuk  (Ukr)  53JH.  Triple  Jramw -I  R Ms- 
Uhbcu  (Rom)  14B9nr.2  3 Kasperkova 
(Cz)  14.57;  3 Y Govorova  (Ukr)  1437.  Jav- 
o8<n  1 O Ovshhuttkova  (Rus)  6Z38nr, 

2 T Hattsstad  [Nor]  6784;  3 M Ingberg 
(Fte)  68 SB.  Mgli  1 m 1 1 Babakova 
[Ukr]  1 JIB:  2 A Acufl  (US)  1JB0: 3 H Hsugtt- 
tend  (Nor)  1 J8. 

■RITWtf  CfUUDfOl  (Crystal  Pal- 
ece):  GB  = Great  Britain:  IS  = tnnnw 
tfomdSetectYL  = GB  Young  Lions  1 
200a  Mam  ZOOm  1 D Turner  (Guest) 

20.73;  2 M Adam  (GB)  20.74: 3 J GW- 
dlag  (GB)  7060.  ooona  1 1 Thomas  (GB) 
44m  2 A Pattigrew  (IS)  44  94;  3 M 
Rrchordson  (GB)  45.10.  lOOOns  1 R 
KBnah  (IS]  3/4836;  2 N Breton  (IS) 

34887;  3 K McKay  (GB)  3.4B.1B;  4 N 
Caddy  (YL)  3.48.19;  8 B Reese  (YL) 

4.01^6.  tlOna  Hntttaa  1 CJeckson  (GB) 
13  JZIsec;  2 R Torten  (tS)  1356;  3 S 
Brown  (duesq  13.73.  4QOm  hnrdieei  1 J 
Wooday  (IS)  49i)Bsee;  2 R Robinson 
(IS)  4980;  3 C RnwUnson  (GB)  SOU*. 
ajTOftrel  J Mayock  (G8)  7 nun 
50.46: 2 M Carroa  (IS)  7J1.1Z  3 A Passey 
(GB)  7.54.12  maowai  1 J Godrna  (IS) 
64J2m;  2 R Weir  (GB)  6452:  SEUC». 
emsoj  (YL1 00  7Z  JknraBm  1 M Cor- 
bett (IS)  87.46m:  2 S SacMoy  (GB)  87.14,  3 
G Hogter  (IS)  796a  3tao*t  1 J Godina 
(tS)  21.75m  (All  Corners’  Record);  2 S 

Pk*ertng  (GB)  20.4$;  3 cj  Huntof  (18) 

19.74. 

Wooiem  lOOmt  1 S Fynes  (IS) 

Il.l9sec:2  M Frazer  (IS)  n.47;asjo- 
; cobs  (GB)  11.58.  lOOnhaSlaal  D 
Rosa  (IS)  13JB;  2 A Kirkland  (IS)  13.12  3 
£ (08)  13J9. 4°fta  taiB*teei  1 

V ftdihvalova  flS)  58 17. 2 A LayzeU  (GS) 
57.0*:  3 K Maddox  (GS)  97  82  TripM 
Jftnpi  1A  Hanson  (GB)  i4B7m;  2 Y Bte- 
zovlca  OS)  14  ja  3 G Sorega  (IS) 

13.88.  Pole  wil.  1 E George  (IS)  480m 
(All  comers'  record);*  J WhAlocfc 
(OB)  4 JXm;  3 D Auar  (IS)  4JXJ. 


dtar  (Victory  Park.  Stroud)  MM  Royal 
(Rokkory.  Stowmarkot)  21-14.  Itak 
Clwindiar  bt  Jamas  21-8. 


BOWLS 

■NOU8HMPS  NATIONAL 

CHAWONS^(Vltetntegi;<aw^ 

groadwsy.  WorceaMaohlre)  HP  Wore 
(Souhampiion  Sports  Centos)  21-10,  r 

Terat  «teum  leslwim  bt  Lea  21-15; 
fatal  H Smyth  21-30.  Fiesta  Joafe. 

saw  H Dykos  2V-20.  Nudaaal  U4fla 


CHANPIONXHIPS  (Royal  Lsamlngton 
Spa):  Ftaitwi  WnHaei  ■ Priaa  (Bum- 
hem.  Bucks)  «J  Baker  (Blackwell,  Derby 
ahlra)  21-10.  Triplaer  Skognoss  Vkm 
(M  Nestor.  M Walters.  DBriara)  bt  Oxtaro 
CKy  A County  (P  WrisL  8 Rogera.  S 
Lacey)  29-3. 


CHESS 


■nmm  csuuvfONSiup  (Hove): 
nosl  oaorwei  M Adams,  J Emms,  A Milas. 
M Satfler  8711;  M Hebden,  A Ledger.  K 
SashMran,  J Speobnan,  A Summoracate 
7£  K Arigell.  M Ferguson,  A Koeton,  L 
McSnane.  J Parker  7.  noy-efta  Adams. 
SaderQoint  champions)  2/%  Miles  Ut 
Emms  X. 


CYCLING 

iwcumnaAttiicinijiB 
mBaa.1  ATM(MapeW3B.lug6hr7Jrtn 
42aec;  2 A Forrigesa  (Rostotto-ZG.  It) 
at  43sec  3 G Bortotamt  (Fwstlna.  It):  4 S 
Haulot  (La  Francaisa  das  Jeux.  Fi);  9 
A VUteronl  (Scrigno-Gaerm.  W all  same 
lima;  3 M Sctendri  (La  Francalse  dee 
Jaux.  QB)  Bt4S.  Owsrofl  World  Cap 
rtanrBngmi  R Sorensen  (Rabobank, 
□on)  225ptR  2 M Bartatl  (MG.  It)  196;  3 A 
Taft  190: 4 B Zberg  (Mercatona  Uno, 
Swlts)  aa  BL  Jatebart  (ONCE.  Ft)  11<;€ 
M Sctendri  11Z 


EQUESTRIANISM 

BWIMri  JUMPUtQ  DMT  wir- 
MO  (HdaDtoad):  a Stgm  & Sound  HueUrd 
M Popafy.  GB]  4Ak  2 Comex  (W  Fbn- 
non,  GB)  7ius:  »•  nibaha  (Capt  J Le- 
dtogham.  Ire),  bnorvtow  (T  SuxkMa. 

G8).  TAime  (P  Chariea.  ho).  bH  8 tautta. 
Ttaa  Wrlretowd  Trophy  j I Shear- 
watar  Laplno  ID  McPherson.  SA)  dr,  54.55; 
2 Cvnavoiiy  tp  Charm,  ire)  dr. 

54  83;  8 Loro  Plana  Batouoet  Da  Rouet  (N 
Psssoa.  Bra)  dr.  57.04;  4 Gordon 
Gooddme  (W  FunnaU,  GB)  4flu.  GOte. 


HOCKEY 

TOUR  match  (Blshatn)-  Southgato 
Z India  Juniors  4. 

MOTORCYCLING 

WOULD  nPBRHCBCHAMPMW- 

MNP(9atetoeri).Aut):ltoaa1isCFo-  ■ 
garty  (OB|  Ducatt.  2 A Yanaeawe 
Mpn]  Kawaakh  3 A SDgm  (Nfl)  Honoste 
PChffl  (ft)  DucaH:  8 J KodnoU  (US) 

Honda.  Raaaft  1 a Yanagawa  (Japan) 
Kawasdti;  S A SOHit  (NZ)  Honda;  8 J 

Kodnskl  (UST)  Honda:  4 S ItoassU  (US)  Y»- 

mahi;  8 P Boattmg)  (H)  Kawasaki. 

Would  nta— rptineklp  alaaNnga.  1 Ko- 
dndd  zraptK  2 Fogarty 267)  3 SUgM 
223.4  RnaeH  172:8  CNU  W,«  Van- 
agawai4& 


(ton)  79M3;  9 T Nywfld  (Ken) 7J09*. 3 J ® ’PP1—  LJOey (Royal 

W Kalya  (Ken)  731.14. 11  (hn tew-  1 Mall  Cart  Spalding)  21 — TO;  H Om-^ 


SNOOKER 

SUP2R  VTAR  MTVRMAT10SUU. 

(Guengrhoo.  CW  ns);  Flush  R 0*w 
(Engl  HJWMtat  (Eng)  5-3. 


SQUASH 

WOiMUMsm(La)a.Hntend): 

Rydkig(Cwft  9-6  M M^DRsm1  M ° 
Ora]  M M Calm  (Ena)  9-1  9-3  9-4. 
Wamaarf  BU  (IoibU  (Aus)  btL 
Joyce  ffg)  9-2  9-7  fl-Z31.hs.as  (Gen 
M SWrighT  (Eng)  7-fl  UMO-gM 
WML 


TODAY 

(7  J0  unless  stand) 

FOOTBALL 

Msllpnoriila  I sggnsi  Tsco.id  PK- 
tehmi  Luton  v Southend  (7.45). 

ON  VuxtaeR  Cnwtsrwios  (7.45): 
Hedneetoni  v Heratord;  Kidderminster  v 
Narthwich;  Stevenage  v Kotiering. 
tets  L— gust  Prsmisr  DtvWtai  Pun- 
jMvSutolM 

aaoewd  roimdi  Gtanavon  v Ards. 

Poattaw  Lugos  (7.0):  Prsiwlen 
Gtoka  v Everton.  Ptasti  Bunderiand  v Cov- 
entry. Saaantt  Lincoln  v Shrewsbury. 
Avon  taisiwswas  rnashtwaHew  (7.0): 

Rrrt  DMstonChsIsM  v Chariton. 
PllaudHsu  (745):  Crawley  Tn  V Cov- 
entryiatouceoterv  Darby  (ML 
RUQBV  UlAGUR 
Audstnyi  Pfcwta  Badey  v Widow, 
ctuctonr 

Maor  Cawntlsa  GASUp  (11. 0):  Ip*. 
wrich  Stahanta  SuBotk  v Hafffordmhlra. 

ATP  Boatam  Open  (Mass). 

AT*  HomM  Cop  (Long  tetend.  NY). 

US  WomdPs  Hanteoart  Ctetaba 
(Stratton  Mountain.  NY). 

LTA  Tatslfte  (Havant). 

TOMORROW 

FOOTBALL 

toirnn—  U-SE1  Criftta 

fcwp  lueas  Turkey  v wataTffaO). 
OraapBihta  Rep  at  Ireland  v 
Lithuania 

42M  Vmnrtaal  Confarwi—  (7.45). 
ChoHanham  v Hayea;  LaakTn  v Soumpcat: 
Skwgh  v Dover:  Teftotd  v Staiybridge; 
WSUIng  v Woking. 

SsoUteta  OaotoOola  Caps  TMM 
min*  Dundea  v Abarassn;  Ratth  v 
Hearts  (7.45);  Ranpors  v Fafldrk  (7.45); 

3»  Johnstons  v CaMc  (7  46). 
lets  l ssirasr  Pi  eiolu  Ph  talawi 
Baalngstoka  v Ayteabury.  Btatiop'a  Stori- 
tord  v Dag  e Ran  Bramiay  v Walton  A 
Hersnain:  Carshatton  v rerun  no.  EnfleM  v 
Dulwich;  Graveaand  A N v Hendon: 

Hey  bridge  v Oxtoni  C;  tfitchu  v Khtgann- 
Ian;  Bt  Albans  v Cftsshsm.  _ 

tel  11 11  Ashford  Td'y  a Li«lArft(T46); 
Atharsttna  v Warcaniar  C:  Broms- 
gnmv  Bath  (7.45k  Burton  Albion  v Kings 
Lynn:  CambrMgoC  v Tamworth.  Oor- 
chsatar  v Forest  Grean  (7,<Sk  Orestoy 
Rovers  v Hal  esowsn:  HasUngsvSit- 
Ongfaoures:  Merthyr  v SaHoCury;  Rathwan 
Tn  v Nonaaton  (7  4SL 
Laagas  Of  Wire  Bangor  C v 
Welshpool. 

PewStow  Lea— a Ftawt  BtaMmiWd- 

varhamptnn  vPort  Vote  (7  j). 

Avm  kmv  ■■  rsiiihtaisilna  (2J|: 

Hrali  Arsenal  v Portsmouth;  Crystal  PaL 
acn  v Watford;  MDlwallv  Wok  Ham. 
enenr 

NtaisrCeuatlss  Ctotalp  (11J):  Triwor 
ComwtH  * HulmdUlr*-  fcwnaita 
Stottordahlra  vuneomstura. 

WEDNESDAY 


Wa«W  Cm  rtnaBfrtnpt  Europsam 
OraapOnatBosnia-HaTzeBOvinavDon- 
mnrtLflrmetTfcrssrFtetend  vNor- 
way  |5.Dk  Hungary  v SwRceriand  (LOO). 
Oraup  Pawn  Boterua  v Sweden 


Group  Pawn  Belarus  v Sweden 
MJO);  Estonia  v Austria  (4jD)  Oreup 
PlvetBulgarta  v taraei  (80).  am* 

Blat  Ciecn  Rooubnc  v Faroe  tetanda  (130). 
Gresai  tsvsoi  Turkey  vVtetes(BJO) 
Group  Kahn  Uedttmetalfl  v Icatena 
(4J9):  Repot  Ireland  vUDmante. 

Romanis  vFYR  Macedonia  (8.45).  ftro^ 
■taMB  N Ireland  * Germany;  Portugal 
v Armenia  (SJD);  Ukraine  vAloante  (LB) 
Bnnlitata  rnns-Cato  Oi^v  Third 
jempdi  Dundee  Utd  v rtboreten.  Ounerm- 
fine  vst  Mrrsn  (7.48k  hWlierwefl  * 
OrMorten  ( 3 OrtiftO  V W Imp  mack. 

FOrnOarougn  v RudMan  X DTwnda; 
GatoatMaa  v Monacamba 


Pemles  Laapie  (7J):  beadsn  ?.■ 

Derby  v Shan  wed.  Men  IM  v BteiMuRii 
Mown  Forest  vBtrfnUigbainiTran- 
mera  v Loeea.  Mata  Boikm  v Hktdtestra. 
Huddersfield  v Notts  Co;  CfidMmv 
Le»ceater;WBA»Mnaty.iasaseiCar- 
lisio  v Barnsley:  Rochdale  vBradtont  > 

Sheff  Utd  v York:  Stocfcnort  v Rotbartian:  , 

WrexnamvBlaapoal.iaMiOoflces- 
ler  v Chosterbekt;  Hui  v Navcastls;  Sob- 
borough  v Chester  BmUtoapa  v ')c». 

Bury;  WalaaDvWlgin. 

Avon  to  siwi  ns  CwatatoaHsm  Rtt 
Ptvtotnm  Ipswrch  v Whwhtedon  (7Jt  v. 

Oriord  U«v  Brighton:  SouBwmpron* 

Norwich:  Swindon  v Tuttaphsm  (7.15).  IjAr,  . 

loa— sol  Wal— Aberystwyth  v JM*' 

Intor  Cebie-Tel;  CaarnsrUm  Tn  v Psthnt- 

dog(7A5);CaerewavEbbwVSkRCe- 

mass  Ynys  Man  v Rnyt  Cwmbran  v 

Rhayader  Tn.-F«nt  To  * Total  Net  So-  J ; 

kittanaiHsvoriordwoStvCarrnsrmsom  - - 

RUGBY  LBAOUB  “ 1 

DMatansl  Pr.silsratatoi  *— « Yerif 
atataw  Poota  Hunslet  v Bramtsy.  ’■ 

AMtowee  estate.  Leeds  vFOstnat-  ’t- 

atone;  St  Helens  vVfarrtngiOKWteaav  ■ 

Oldham,  nrata  SheffisM  v Bsttoy.  *S  = 

CBWKttnr  . ■ *- 

■rittototo  Aaa— raoCbtatefflff  ' *r, 

Chiatsr  Is  tame  Doriuun  v Mkwssm-  • •»  • 

AhTuav.onyi  QtemoraW  * Nstlh- 
ants.  LelaaetonLalcsMsrstfirev  Darby- 
shire.  Worikpept  NnanghaatihUe  v '8  _ 

Eaaox.  YtowitoarSamsnNtvHsnLaer  - a - 
treason.  WirwtchaWrev  Won— tag  • > 

s«ro.  fwsbamtfta  YOrksMra  v3»— 

Baa— 1 England  v Sooth  AWee  {Lords).  -*v* 

GsaaadXXCsNtenCDkatoteP  

Psrbye v Somerset  B—sfcO—v—x.  v 

OW  Trattwrdk  Lancs  v Herts.  Uae-  . 


(Campbed  Part*  NorittantavYerta- 
Tra— stMaa. Non  v Kent  tarsi 


v Kent  Hevta  auW* 

1 Warwick  vLs—. 


ptoyCP*tate(amoth) 

THURSDAY 


> OPR  v Luton  (2JJ) 


•takre  Poota  Feathmtone  v WakeMd. 

Ltowoehtao  Poota  Leigh  vSwttion- 

Umm.  Cstiip.  CaalMtord  v Wfiac 
HuO  v Bradtord:  Satlonl  v HUB  KR-  . 
CIUCKBT 

Waft  Cane—  T— ta  Diplanrt  v Mf 
ttmHa  (Tha  Oval). 

ItaNMIMSIntWMlkMkE* 

tend  v Zimbabwe  (Northampton)- 


Canada). 

Wefts  CtetatpeyGamAtoOftOte* 

FRIDAY  _ 

FOOTBALL  . __ 

NMlswwWa  LaopuM  Ptaett  Mss  C * 

Trenmmeir.^J.TtaWCoW-w'W  . 

not  (7.451:  ScArBorougfl  v )T 


DtoSatons  Neath  v OWN  (lift 

RUGBY  LBAOUB 

Bteooo  8— rL— w—  Bradtonl  — 

PartK  Leeds  « ShaNteU.  OkJlwm^ •' 
Settor  d V London;  Warrington 


BtoteleoatPi— ilcahtotai— 

Beall  Caritote  v LSMBibre  LyM 
Morktafitoav  Barrow.  — tYsft-  M 
atataw  PoataHuk  i«  v YorkjA— 

PeokRoctwa b k WWno*. 

YeHuMto  Bote  DtaWSOUnr  • teM  I r - 

ATNUmCS  ; 

lAAFOnod  Pda  moot  (BtusaWa)  . 

OQU 

pga  Soolera  c-atate  (Ths  BeHf)4 


►3/f  Cj9 
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Spirited  bunch ...  the  field  passes  the  church  of  St  Maiy-in-the-Marsh  in  Kent  during  yesterday's  round  of  the  World  Cup  series  tom  jemons 

Tafi  proves  a tower  of  strength 


WBltom  Fotturinghani 


THERE  may  be  doubt 
about  the  future  of  the 
150-mile  Rochester 
Classic  but  tbe  style  in 
which  Italy’s  Andrea  Tafi  won 
Britain’s  only  major  interna- 
tional race  yesterday  could  not 
have  been  more  emphatic 
Tafi  made  his  final  move  on 
a tough  little  drag  through 
the  neat  suburban  semis  with 
l'/i  laps  remaining  of  the  five- 
mile  finishing  circuit  around 
the  Medway  town.  By  the 
time  he  hit  the  finish  line, 
sandwiched  attractively  be- 
tween the  Norman  castle  and 
the  river,  his  four  closest 
chasers  were  over  half  a min- 
ute behind. 

Like  the  tall  Tuscan,  they 


were  originally  part  of  a 
seven-man  escape  which  left 
the  field  on  the  climb  of  White 
Hill,  among  the  cornfields 
and  oast  houses  of  rural  Kent 
with  45  miles  remaining. 

That  group  included  Tail’s 
fellow  Italians  Gianluca  Bor- 
totem  i and  Andrea  Ferrigato, 
winners  in  Leeds  in  1994  and 
1996  respectively,  and  last 
year’s  French  champion  Ste- 
phane  Heulot  who  wore  the 
yellow  jersey  in  the  1996  Tour 
de  France- until  he  was  forced 
! out  in  tears  by  a knee  injury. 

Ferrigato  and  Bortolami 
are  no  slouches  in  finish 
sprints,  so  Tail’s  only  option 
was  to  test  their  strength  each 
time  tbe  lead  group  climbed 
the  drag  of  City  Way  in  the 
hope  they  would  be  more  con- 
cerned with  watching  each 


Other  than  hauling  him  hack. 

It  was  a timely  win  for  the 
Tuscan  and  his  team,  spon- 
sored by  the  Mapei  building 
adhesives  company  and  a Bet 
gian  supermarket  They  boast 
tbe  world  champion  Johan 
Museeuw  of  Belgium  among 
their  ranks  but  had  not  taken 
a victory  in  a round  of  the 
World  Cup  since  Tafi’s  last 
major  victory,  the.  Tour.. of 
Lombardy  last  October.  . 

The  team  is  a mix  of  Bel- 
gians and  Italians:  the  Belgian 
halt  led  by  Museeuw,  has  bad 
an  abysmal  season,  and  the 
Italians  MLed  in  their  national 
Tour.  Then  the  best  of  both 
parts  had  a lacklustre  Tbur  de 
Fiance  .without  a stage  win. 
There  are  rumours  that  a 
schism  between  the  halves  is 
Imminent,  and  their  first 


major  win  of  the  year  will  have 
done  much  to  cahn  nerves. 

The  winner  did  have  GB 
after  his  name  — standing  for 
Grand  Bazaar,  tbe  Belgian 
supermarket  half  of  Tafi’s 
sponsors,  but  that  was  the  only 
consolation  for  home  fana. 

Max  Sciandri,  whose  last 
major  victory  dates  back  to 
March  last  year,  was. ham- 
pered by  tbe  presence  of  his 
team-mate  Heulot  in  the  lead 
group  and  put  in  a lone  chase 
towards  the  end  for  sixth 
place.  Chris  Boardman  man- 
aged to  foil  off  again  but  did 
not  look  to  have  comprom  ised 
his  chances  of  starting  the 
Tour  of  Spain  next  month. 

Their  misfortunes,  how- 
ever, are  as  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  fact  that  next 
year  they  may.  have  no 


chance  to  show  their  talents 
to  the  home  tens.  Cycling’s 
governing  body,  the  Interna- 
tional Cycling  Union,  an- 
nounced in  July  that  the 
place  in  the  World  Cup  calen- 
dar currently  held  by  Roches- 
ter is  likely  to  he  awarded  to 
Germany  next  year. 

That  is  subject  to  a suitable 
venue  being  found:  Cologne, 
Frankfort  and  Stuttgart  are 
the  leading  contenders  but 
the  Tour  de  France  victory 
last  month  of  Jan  Ullrich  will 
have  increased  the  incentive 
for  German  promoters.  Roch- 
ester's organisers  were  hop- 
ing for  a good  show  yesterday 
to  convince  the  powers-that- 
be  to  create  an  additional  slot 
for  their  event:  Tafi’s  victory 
was  spectacular  but  they  may 
still  foce  an  uphill  task. 


STARBOROUGH,  with 
rfflirnft  to  be  the  best 
three-year-old  mlier 
ln  Britain,  could  do 
no  better  than  fourth  in  yes- 
terday's Group  One  Prix  Jac- 
ques La  Marois  at  Deauville 
won  for  the  second  year  run- 
ning by  Spinning  World. 

Frankie  Dettori  set  out  to 
rnnirp  all  the  running  on  th«» 
David  Loder-trained  Star  bor- 
ough, winner  of  the  St 
James’s  Palace  Stakes,  but 
the  colt  faded  two  furlongs 
out,  and  beat  only  two  home. 

Spinning  World,  trained  by 
Jonathan  Pease,  was  ridden 
for  speed  by  Cash  Asmussen, 
and  swept  to  the  front  ap- 
proaching the  final  furlong  to 
beat  the  French  2,000  Guineas 
winner  Daylami  (third  in  the 
St  James’s  Palace)  by  two 
lengths. 

This  was  Spinning  World 
back  to  his  best  — he  ran 
badly  In  the  Locklnge  at  New- 
bury — and  after  breaking 
the  race  record  time  he  now 
goes  for  next  month's  Prix  Du 
Moulin  at  T.rtwg.»h»nip  fol- 
lowed by  the  Breeders’  Cup 
Mile. 

Khaled  Abdulla  added  an- 
other £3L240  to  the  £745,619 
his  horses  have  won  this  sea- 
son when  Dushyantor  took 
the  Tripleprint  Geoffrey 
Freer  Stakes  at  Newbury  on 
Saturday. 

It  was  a race  which  pro- 
duced a pulsating  finish  as 
Dushyantor  got  home  by  a 
neck  and  a head  from  Panama 
City  and  Shantou,  but  as  a 
stamina  test  it  did  not  mea- 
sure up  because  of  a funereal 
pace  for  tbe  first  mile.  This  is 
always  a danger  in  *man 
fields,  and  Predappio’s  ab- 
sence reduced  it  to  four 
runners. 

Later  in  the.  afternoon  Ab- 
dulla introduced  a two-year- 
old  to  note  in  Prolix  whose 
lack  of  experience  just  tnirf 
against  him  in  the  Yattendon 
Maiden  Stakes  won  by  Mah- 
boob.  Prolix,  trained  by  Barry 
HfTls,  is  a chestnut  colt  by 
Kris  with  Impressive  size  and 
scope. 

This  is  p big  week  for  Ab- 
dulla whose  Juddmonte  Stud 
sponsors  tomorrow's  interna- 
tional Stakes  cm  the  opening 
day  of  the  York  Ebor  fixture. 
The  Arab  prince  expects  to 
have  five  runners  at  foe  meet- 
ing and  told  Henry  Cecil  to 
leave  Reams  Of  Verse  in  foe 
International  in  case  Boara 
Sham  does  not  make  the  line- 
up. 

Cecil  was  reasonably  opti- 
mistic yesterday  about  Basra 
Sham’s  recovery  from  the 
bruised  foot  she  suffered  last 


Asmussen . . . doubled  up 


Snow  Partridge  on  the  boil 

PAUL  COLE  has  good  | Stakes  after  being  ] 
prospects  of  ten  dine  a various  Grnnn  n 


I prospects  Of  landing  a 
Windsor  double  this  after- 
noon when  he  lowers  his 
sights  with  Snow  Partridge 
and  Salmon  Ladder  both 
ridden  by  Pat  Eddery. 
writes  Chris  Hawkins. 

Snow  Partridge  (&£0)  has 
consistently  shown  ability 
but  is  still  without  a win 
and  may  attempt  to  make 
all  In  the  Binfield  Maiden 
Stakes  over  a mile  and  a 
quarter,  having  run  well 
over  a much  longer  trip 
when  fifth  to  LifCre  in  a 
very  competitive  handicap 
at  Goodwood  last  month. 

Salmon  Ladder  (3.30) 
began  the  season  by  finish- 
ing fourth  to  Whitewater 
Affair  in  the  John  Porter 


Stakes  after  being  placed  in 
various  Group  races  the 
previous  year.  The  rela- 
tively undemanding  Dun  & 
Bradstreet  Conditions 
Stakes  should  be  well 
within  his  compass  today. 

Paul  Webber's  Muftuf- 
fenuf  (4.00)  ran  well 
enough  when  third  to  hat- 
trick  achiever  Regal  Revo- 
lution here  last  Monday  to 
be  given  a good  chance  in 
the  Earley  Nursery. 

At  Hamilton  Mystic 
Times  (2.45)  rates  an  inter- 
esting each-way'  bet  in  the 
Stonefield  Selling  Handi- 
cap, a race  she  won  last 
year.  She  has  been  inconsis- 
tent but  put  up  her  best  dis- 
play since  that  win  when 
fourth  at  Ayr  last  time. 


Patrick  Glenn 


A DISUSED  rail  line  still 

has  more  points  than 
Celtic.  This  latest  pro- 
fitless exercise,  at  home  to 
opponents  tipped  as  relega- 
tion contenders,  not  only 
left  the  Parkhead  side's 
entry  ledger  blank  bat 
strands  them  on  the  bottom 
of  the  Premier  Division. 

It  is  not  what  the  Dutch- 
man Wim  Jansen  envisaged 
when  he  took  the  job  as 
head  coach  in  the  summer,  i 
The  feebleness  of  Celtic's 
play  and  their  apparent  in- 
ability to  communicate 
with  one  another  is  a seri- 
ous cause  for  concern. 

Jansen  smiles  easily  and 
speaks  placidly  but  his  de- 
meanour surely  conceals  a 
deep  anxiety.  With  St  John- 
stone to  visit  In  the  Coca- 
Cola  Cup  tomorrow  and 
Tirol  Innsbruck  coming  in 
the  Uefa  Cup  a week  later, 
only  significant  improve- 
ment will  prevent  elimina- 
tion bom  two  competitions 
before  August  is  oat 
Jansen  was  particularly 
disturbed  by  the  team’s 
reaction  to  conceding  the 
equaliser  in  the  first  min- 
ute of  the  second  half,  hav- 


Free  fall. . . Henrik  Larsson  goes  down  for  Celtic’s  penalty  against  Dunfermline  but  it  is  his  dub  whose  performance  has  nosedived  mahtwqlfeather 
«*,»-  *— i «. — ; _L chono  i ever,  when  the  prosaic  at-  ] make  a telling  impact.  I French’s  drilled  penalty  30 


iog  led  through  Andreas  started  to  ran  oat  of  shape. 
Thom's  penalty  six  minutes  “If  we  continue  to  play 
before  the  interval. “It  was  like  that,  what  happened 
the  same  when  we  lost  the  against  Dunfermline  will 


“If  we  continue  to  play  tempts  of  Malky  Mackay 
like  that,  what  happened  and  Tom  Boyd  in  defence 


Celtic  had  been  fortunate  minutes  later  ensured  that 
to  lead  in  the  first  place  as  the  right  side  won. 
Dunfermline  themselves  Tomorrow’s  tie  with  St 


^e^^dhelp-R^  ^T^nethemseWes  JESSE***—* 
first  leg  of  the  Uefa  Cup  happen  again.  We  have  to  Blinker,  bought  from  Shef-  had  been  denied  a clear  Jo^^ewnowarTOTier 

match  2-1  in  Innsbruck,”  coach  each  other  and  be  field  Wednesday,  and  Hen-  penalty Bin_  afihir  which  is  not  what 
Jansen  said.  ‘When  they  more  helpful  to  each  other.”  rik  Luma .from  Feyen-  Celtic  s.Bul  Btog-  ^dchfcn^  what 

conceded  tile  equaliser,  they  There  Were  tunes,  how-  STEWS'  M-SS  SSSl SSJtSSZZ*. 


for  IVIalpas 


ucodliy  iwu  mmuira  — 7 

Celtic's.  But  David  Bing-  affair,  which  is  not  what 
ham’s  controlled  low  shot  Celtic  fans  expected  — at 
to  equalise  and  Hamlsh  least  not  that  way  round. 


Maurice  malpas. 
Dundee  .United’S 
captain,  yesterday 
became -part  of  an 
already  extraordinary  record 
of  indiscipline  in  matches  be* 
tween  these  clubs,  when  be 
was  sent  off  midway  through 
the  second  half  at  TSnnadk». 

A red  card  had  been  waved 
in  each  of  their  four  meetings 
last  season,  but  Mai  pas,  a 35- 
year-old  foil-back.  looked  the 
unllkeliest  candidate  for  such 
trouble.  However,  haying 
been  cautioned  for  a foul  on 
Pat  McGinlay  in  the  44th  min- 
ute. he  seemed  to  be  treated 
with  undue  severity  by  the 
Kirkcaldy  referee  John  Row* 
botham  after  an  innocuous 
collision  with  Jean-Marc 
Boca 

His  removal  gave  Hiber- 
nian, at  that  point  a goal  be- 
hind, the  impetus  to  go  on 
and  secure  a draw  they  de- 
served and  which  took  them 
to  a share  of  the  Premier  Div- 
ision leadership  with  St 
Johnstone. 

The  goal  with  which  United 
took  the  lead  after  32  minutes 
was  as  unsuspected  as  the  un- 
cloaking of  the  villain  in  a 
whodunnit;  but  that  Is  part  of 
United’s  canniness,  the  abil- 
ity to  affect  innocence  while 
setting  up  the  perfect  killing. 

They  do  not  come  any  more 
Innocent  than  Steven  Thomp- 
son, an  18-year-old  novice 
whose  inclusion  in  the  United 


side  was  a surprise  in  ItsaK 
He  looked  a MtOa  .Ufca  a new 
boy  at  school  until  he  pro- 
duced a piece  at  work  on  the 
left  that  had  nil  the  hag  marks 
of  the  finished  article. 

Thompson  teased  John 
Hughes  and  Willi*  Miller 
towards  him.  shimmied  pan 
them  both  with  the  ballat trig 
feet  and  delivered  a devattw- 
ingly  accurate  centre  across  ~ 
the  six-yard  box  to  Robbie 
’ Winters.  The  striker  had  tody 
to  sweep  it  high  Into  the  uaat- 
i tended  not  with  his  right  toot, 

if  the  goal  was  a shock  to 
Hibernian,  who  bad  made 
most  of  the  running,  the  na«r 
' misses  that  daued  them  an  - 
equaliser  before  toe  interval 
deepened  their  frustration. 
Even  before  United  scored, 
Sieb  Dykstra  had  blocked  Lae 
Power  at  point-blank  range, 
then  Andy  Dow  produced  a 
fierce  shot  which  was  beaten, 
out  by  the  goalkeeper.  Dyk- 
stra  was  irrelevant,  however, 
when  Hughes  made  contact 
with  Kevin  Harper’s  cross 
after  a corner  on  the  left  only 
for  the  ball  to  thud  off  his 
right-hand  post. 

The  equaliser  when  it  came 
14  minutes  from  the  aid  was' 
superb.  Dykstra  held  the  ball 
too  long,  Hibernian  were 
given  an  indirect  freektak  12 
yards  out  and  the  defence 
dull'  lined  up.  The  hall  was 
played  short  to  Chic  Charnley 
who.  instead  or  shooting, 
cutely  switched  it  right  to  the 
substitute  Paul  Tosh,  whose 
low  shot  found  the  far  corner. 
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Nationwide  League  First  Division 


Charlton  Athletic  (1)  3 

Oxford  United  (0)  2 


Crewe  Alexandra  (1 ) 2 

West  Brom  (1)  3 
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Oxtasri  Subs  Grey  (M  Fort  *1).  Aldridge  (Banger  SG),  WHannm. 
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Rudtag  Suos  Roach  (HoOges  58).  Oasgow  (Holgrov*  74). 
Meakar  (Booty  TVJ.BoofcedWtJowczyk,  Lamtwt.Mc«Rar. 
»M*Bdow&OsRnooy(Hay-«^.  Walters  (Fmay  64).  BiJocK 
(Coenio  83),  8oc*bO  Robfcwqn. 
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Wolves  (0)  0 

Sheffield  United  (0)  0 


PortamoMh  Subs  Ttiup  (Simpson  7BK  RusaeL  IbmatL 
Sooted  Mucr. 

Portvw*  softs  Naykjr(J»K300  61}.  Stakes  (GtawarGIJ,  Bogie. 
Sooted  Mas.  Talbot. 

Mtndcnea  HXG05  Rttm*  H Hants  (Oxford) 

Stockport  County  (0)  O 

Bury  (0)  O 


CoBbaOl  Flynn  Oatenoa  WwKghoxp* , 
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PREMIER  DIVISION 
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Ratlin gff 

gomMua  otan.  Young.  VTrow*.  HoUing. 
Cm.  Ballay.  HOmw,  HoUMoa  Ot*m  (D wn 
SW.HBtemr.B>»il>»Bii.Oi  WWOlulnBian 
07).  Sub  (not  uM);  H«ynr. 

WIgM  BdiV.  Q nm.  Jobmwt  (Black  7SJ. 
GrowmD.Hoosfa.ShxrpLLso.Low9, 
O'CeimAlQltonL  Broughton  (LancohbaBT), 
Lancatfiho  {PWiorry  88). 

Mb  VW.  nte  A H Buber  (MtettoteMMd). 

BnrtM.no  Clwltomd — (OK 
■nmMDMrMl  Hurt  Is.  Andmsoo. 
HuaWng*.  MM.  BanowcJB,  VfomuB  (Rapte 
70).CanbBn,  Danya  (Onlgta  ST).  Bort. Taylor. 
Sub  (not  used).  BwmtBte. 

CtwatartfaM  Merosr.  Harm.  Holland.  Cunt*. 
WtfBsm*.  Cut.  wlllla.  Dimonont  (BruSUn  74). 
Lonnar.Ebdoti.  PMM  Sutm  (not  umd): 

Jules.  Dum 

AM4.000.  MC  n V«M  (SkWOMte). 
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MU  city  Welch.  Locks,  Ml.  Psiomon. 
reytar.EdMrts.  HesMOMt,  Baste. 
Crsmb  (Bern  7^. Tlnnlan  (Tisdale  90).  8ub  (Ml 
ueadl  BanMy. 

■Mkpeel  Banka.  Bryen  (Unlghonafi). 
Bradshaw.  BuOsr.  Lydlota.  BraHa  Bonner. 
Ctsrtceon.  Mason.  PnDpott  Preece.  Subs  (not 
used?- Hw)  new.  Corrten. 

MhDJMS.  Itafe  G SMgti  (WoNemeapton). 
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Wohree  SLOs  WrtgM  (Smfth  Pastetalnen  (Bufl  6C9.  Wtastwood. 

ShemeW  UnRad  SUB  Sewt  (Katehouro  63).  aunt  FJortrtt 
fiMte  Matter. 

Atfdgwue  23,102  tteter—  P Daman  (Leleedta} 


■aeietCWf  Bayes.  Oak»,  Fry.  Mama.  Curran. 
Fl*tmnlaon.HurtiuOmm.BlrelLRaM. 
QtBdnm.  Baddalay.Bebr  Madim.  Hart. 
MsaHa 

Mk2.1ST.  IMD  R Crick  (Wdreattar  Part). 
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UcOonaUQ  LandonSB 

■rtytesa  4 Kara  IIMai  Oneerod. 
Humpbcay.  Haaaon.  Mbitoo.  Monta.  Jokntoa 
Sarar.  Msyo,  RefemB.  MaakaO.  McDonald. 
Srtrn:  Waaua.  Allan.  Armsaong 
BudnMI  Town  Price.  Ttaeon.Roee. 
Payne.  HoaartL  So^e.  Askay.  Wood.  Landon. 
Msaon.  aonret  BobK  Power.  Bdey.  Mifcfasn. 
Mfe  2J34.  IMP  Teykif  (ChMBMt- 


CauilnMga  {0)2  HoBsesfcam  — (0)1 
Kyd46  Boa  51 

TaytorS 

CaoMMge  UbM  Barrao.  Chenanr.  WBson. 
Joeeph.  Footer.  CanobeO.  Wamess.  Reas.  Kyd. 
Buaer.  Praeca.  Sum  (not  used)-  Taylor, 
Williamson.  Mwphy. 

MMbertmai  UBOsri  Mrmms.  Clark.  Hum, 
Thompson.  Knit,  rtcherdson.  Bony.  Goodwin. 
Bos.  Bass.  Rosooe.  Sobs  (not  used):  Onjoe. 
Hayward.  Brammkgg. 

AM  2.726.  Raft  G CMi  (Bootls) 


Dgacmatar  _ (0)0  Fetmrtinrn (t)B 

Edwards  31 
Payne  36 
CarmOMO  67.68 
OufcsiflB 

Bana—MTMaw  mjmM.  c-,*s>Kt 
Senders,  Warran.  Gora.  Brookes.  Cunningham. 
McDonald.  MBm.  PanOenon,  baWnd.  Subr 
Monertat.  DonwHy.  Canton. 

PMertoragfc  Urised  Tyler.  McMenamlo. 
Lewis,  Drury.  Union.  Edwards,  Psyno.  Cosdo. 
CifTotnsre.  duinn.  FarraO.  Sabs:  Cleaver, 
BuUmaro.  Houghton. 

AM  1 320.  Mali  A R h«i  (BbntlnghBai). 


P W 0 L F A Pte 
2 1 1 0 3 2 4 

2 110  3 14 

1 1 0 0 3 1 a 

2 10  15  4 3 

2 10  12  1 » 

2 1 0 1 2 3 3 

2 0 2 2 2 
0 0 1 

1 4 1 

2 2 4 0 


Cattle  __  (i)1  PRtfcrtha — W 2 
Thom  40 1 pen  | BmgbaraaB 

French  7B(penl 

CoMo  Gould.  Boyd,  ifcxaoay  (ODorwii  ri). 

Iiilimsms  IlmTsT  *1r Larnaon  Burley. 

Jackson.  Them  (Domeby  701.  Blinker  Sub  (not 
aeed)Orant 

naif Mi  miiimi  wa — sti-  — — — 

MSUmr  Tod.  Samett  Ctmn.  Moore.  BlngMm 
(Dan  Bmbmi  601.  SmUh  (Fmaar  831.  Franeft. 
Paata  (Flaming  ni 
AM  4G20B.  Rafc  M CWrii  (EdUlburgnL 


PuridaaUMml  Hlbamtem  _(0)1 
WMStaa  Tosh  77 

Owdei  UMPytaBSL  Bowbml  MMpaa. 

Praia  ley.  Perry  pedal  sen  WtnletT  (datsson 
m.Zsaartand.  Mc9wegan  (McLaren  46L 
Dolan.  Thompson  (Dirty  68). 

— — O'  Miner. Boco 

Cbonamr.  Haohaa.  Wslsa  (Greta  36).  Dwr. 
Power  (Tom  73).  Lseaty  (G  MHtar  63),  Harper. 
McOUnlsy 

AMT.3U  RefcJRo  iboPima  (KlriciW/). 


Ilafts (3)4  Aberdeen  __  (i?1 

RobsMon36(pan)  Newell  12 

FlrtonJB 

Cameron  42 

PtagaW 

MlsrMRnsmiLFrM  (Murray  64).  Pardon. 
War.  IdqM.  RMMa.  McCaml  Fullon. 
Robmtaon  (Ftogel  72).  Cameron.  Adam.  Sub 
(no  i used)  Goss. 

AbenrioewSdBie.  AmKraon  Tzvetanov. 
Barnard,  Kombouare.  O Hall.  Miner.  Joes. 
Nawoll  (Dodds  R).  Wkidass.  Bisban  (Rcnmon 
45)  Bub  (notimedr  Inglia. 

AM  12000  ReAG  Clyde  (Baaradao). 


Wotbermatl  (0)0  SI  John  sin  — (0)1 
Grant  65 

MoMarweA  Woods.  May . Reach  (Rom  83). 
Cratgan  Pnulltwn.  McMUlar  (Dovka  78).  W«r. 
Vai  karri.  Doner  (Ooyna  361.  Faimnor.  coyia. 
St  Johnstone  Main.  MoQuHien.  Dsvrdsoa 
Sehsrltooiu.Wair.McCHWkev  Scott. 
UHoDoraxi  (Kona  60).  Gram  (Fergusn  8®. 
O'Bojrts.  JerMnson  (Prsaton  37) 

AM5336  RehMMcCtirry (Glasgow) 


ASdOB 1 1 12  Bewioh 

Ger  oner  30  (pen).  LSkUeraT 
10 

«MJ73.  naRBOrrfMMmtMflf. 


Irvine  44 

AM 462.  MtOMcOonaM  (EdMNKgtu 


Arbroatfi  _ (1)2  UttrOig (0)0 

Spence  37.63 

AM  360  Relr  A Freeland  (Abartaen) 


Dumbarton  (2)2  —anlrnas 
McKinnon  17  TtynrS? 

Ward  J7  Wnhrril 

JttW  MrtJRemh>g((Ba»gow). 


DoaaCo  — <0)0  Onaena  Ph  — (0)1 
EdgsrM 

AM  1.132.  Rah  t EMaUa  (PorodaMi). 


FA  CARLING  PREMIERSHIP 
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WsiMnre  220050  R 


2 1 1 0 4 2 4 

2 110  3 1 4 

1 1 0 0 2 1 3 

110  0 10  3 

2 10  12  2 3 

2 10  12  2 3 

2 10  13  4 3 

10  10  11  1 

2 0 1 T 2 3 1 

1 0 0 1 2 3 O 

10  0 112  O 

10  0 10  1 O 
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FIRST  DIVISION 


CUPi  Saoond  reoodi  InstttuOon  5 BIO- 
bridgoTn  I:  RUC 1 Channey Comar2 
loet) 

ULSTVR  CU  Pi  First  OMahnaBao- 
gor  ZNemy  1.  Distillery  7 Dungsomm - 
SwHis  i : Lame  0 Camrt  0.  UmKMdy 
UW  0 Bbllyclare  3. 

RUSH  LKAOUM  Pramlf  aMrtamt 
Arts  o UnfleU  i.  cultonvBM  0 Baitymam 
2:  Gientoran  1 CaleraHMO:  Omagh  Tn 
2 Gienawon  2\  PortoBemm  l CruaacMri  1. 
PMBKM.V  RMTCHRM  Albtacham  1 
ShrtlWod  1.  Hucknalimo  ADranxiToO; 
Wmtby  Tn  B Boston  Uid  a 


Hftfepaal  . (1)3  Cpleh— Mr  -_  p)3 
Qatar  3 Buckle  3a  (pen) 

AUonSS,B3  AbraftamsCO 

HarthfMml  UMMd  Csvts.  Knowtas.  Luces, 
Uigram.  Perl—,  Bradley,  Alien.  CuMn.  Baker. 
Barron,  Howard.  Buba:  Hamday.  MOar.  Laa. 
CuMmalar  Urttait  EmMrson.  Gregory. 
SMnps.  Skefmn,  Greene.  Cawley.  Wioune. 
Buckie.  Sale  Afirsaao*.  HaBtmry.  Subs 


02,174  Rah  JP  Romnaon  (HOP) 


Hrt (0)0  Motts  Co (1)3 

RedmSeSI 

wimsTO 

■ Jones  73 

Mrii  CMr  Thoomon.  Tre-rHL  Marm,  WrtgW. 
Brian.  Pawb—t  Joyce.  RMrit.  Derny.  Hamlrj. 
Peacock.  Sds  Greaves.  Wlieoo.  Brawn. 


1 

Lkioohi  (0)1  Ihrewahry  ,_enq 
Mlfler  63 

IMsMiCIHVasQkM.Oiiinlt.Wt  Itnij. 

Hone.  Holmsa.  AusCn.  AAmwonh.  Miner.  Stem, 
Thorpe,  Fleming.  Sube  (not  uaed):  Ban, 
Stones.  Harris. 
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Referees  table 


2 0 0 2 1 6 O I Winter 

1 0 0 1 0 2 0 


La>f  OrMMHyde.  OMWMg.  Neytht.  Bewdi. 
Hkka.  Hodge.  Ueg.  Whim.  MuOTsHh.  rtaat. 
Rteaeras.  Sobs  (net  aaad?  Josspn.Fmuii. 


Tarquy  — {0)1  lamftwn fO)C 

Omens  75 

TerqeeyDsRaci  GraoB.  Gsmay.GibM. 
RoWnaon.  Staana.Wrtaea  Oatwsr.  MiMwB. 
Jack,  Badaau.  hul  Guar  Berne.  meCm. 
MiHrtane. 

tamharaagh  I lamp.  Kaye.  SaBiartMd. 
Bnoma  MtCMtan.  AMa.  variOar  Valna,  T. 
BermeM.  Hflhinaaa.  BrodM.  Wlenre  Suas-C 
Bannak.  Mttctmfl.  WorralL 
AM  U83.  Reel  P Rater  (TlPM. 


PfUrtt (0)0  Dreidaa ii)3 

Amund33 
Grady  73 
UsdcteonBS 

At*2S57.  ReA  J McCfaswy  fSWiwrMnL  ■ 


HaJth — (Oil  AlrMte 

wngtdTB  Cooper  37 

AM  3.413.  IMfcK  Clark  (PakaMy). 


at  Hr?  an  _/2)a  SIMneA__ 
M»ndas30  TaggaitZT 

Bream  45  Bone  71  (pen) 

AM  2490  Reft  G Alteon  (Dumfnea). 


SECOND  DIVISION 


P W □ L F A Pta 
nertiswamiirtf  2 2 

Ctyhkwrk  2 1 1 0 5 2 4 

IMtegesew  2 t 1 0 2 t 4 

Porter  1 1 0 0 2 1 3 

Sewsmaes  CM.  2 0 

Onuirilidh  2 0 1 1 3 4 t 

Ctyrie  2 0 1112  7 

Sbauseai  2 0 110  1 7 

RreMiVi  2 0 1 1 2 5 1 

RmriFWe  1 0 0 1 0 3 0 


Bmewa (i)S  ImransestCT  .(na 

BrownM  IbomionU 

Hsmtusa  Stewin' 

am  4SB.  nab  O Bmpaon  (Wasaem. 


Clyde  (i)1  Forfar 

OsuMyll  CstgH43 

HdnsymenS7 

AM  732  Reh  J UndarMU(EdlflMiiptt) 


R*»tF»le — (TOO  3M»diauw nsa 

IWsSS 

HenMnonSS 

Irdm65 

AMS74.  Ite6  [ Tsyior  (EtBrtiurgh) 


(B)l  SfrMMsr (0)0 

Rat  J Young  (Olngew). 

AmmM.HU 


Arlosbuty  T Harrow  Bor  (7.  BonMiam  Hbotf 
0 Bromley  0;  Cites  hem  4 Qrgaaaewd  t 
N 2:  Deg  & Rad  2 CeraMhon  0,  Dulwich  1 
HeyOfiuga  2;  Hendon  2 81  Anna  i : 
tOngstorten  1 Btshop’a  BMirtfow)  0;  Cbdord 
C i Enkew  2:  Sutton  Ua  2 HHeWn  0. 

Walton  & Horsham  1 BealngslQk*l;Y«B(l- 
mg0Pgr11aa10.1.i>dlnBaiimaiugM 
t CheaftcmPi,  PaA  3DegA  Redi-S;3 
Sutton  Did  7-3. 

Pta* PtrislaesAldarsIwtTnO Chert-.  . 
aoyTn  v.  Barton  Rvrm  1 Bognor  Regts  Tn 
1,  BHlericay  To  4 Worthing  a Croydon 
2 Leyton  Pennant  1.  Laathemeed  3 derk- 
hamstaad  Tn  0;  MeidMUWM  lAd  3 
Thome  UW  OiMotesay  i Roodora  1;. 
9MiM  Tn  1 Greys  Adt  4;  Uxbridge  1 
Kempkin  2:  Wltrtefaela  0 Abkigdoa  Tn  3; 
Wokingham  To  0 Wembley  2. 
nmmm*  OMetai  Banstacd  A«i  1 
Barking  2:  BrethneU  Tn  1 Camay  Island  1. 
Braintree  Tn  4 Northwood  ft  ChBDOrt 
St  Peter  1M«  Police  feCnegmiMOBad- 
lord  Tn  1:  Wftw»ra  Tn  S Horrtiam  z 
LalghJon  Tn  ?Hunoartord  Tn  1;  Mario*  4 
WWiam  Tn  ft  TKDury  0 Windsor  ft  Cion 
A Tooung  ft  MUcham  4 Egnam  Tn  0-.  wt- 
wnhooTn2  Waaimona  i 
Third  Dtrirluai  Avetay  2 Hornchurch 
0:  Camuortoy  Tn  5 Lewaa  0;  Clapton  3 Co- 
nmnianCMMlB3;  Daridng28auflmll 
1:  Flackwefl  Hlh  9 Ringibory  Tq  0;  Ford 
UtdO  Hartford  Tn  1;  Hamel  Homp- 
■Mad  fl  CsmThtarodr  IM  0;  Tftng  Tn  1 
Croydon  Aw  i;War«  1 Harlow  Tn  ft 
Wingate  ft  HrsJrley  1 Epsom  A Ewofl  2. 

POtmnft  ftlMMMt  Prwwdar  DM- 
MIbm  Dvarpeol  2 Aston  Villa  ft. 

HCOUNmilBMIOlFbstnii- 
•atom  CambrfdBa  UW  1 Araenal  i;  Ctiarf- 
nn  Atn  1 Crystal  Palace  a.  FuUtam  0 
Weal  Ham  ft  Layton  Orient  1 QMnflttam  ft 
MUlwall  1 Portsmouth  3,  OPR  2 SoiSh- 
«nd  Uid  i;  Wattwd 4 Igawtth  0. 

Eoaowd  DMalpwt  Brianton  0 Tattan- 
iMina,  Bristol  c 3 Barnet  i;  BMMol  Rwa  0 
Wimbledon  2:  CotchewrUtd  3 
Bournemouth  & Oxford  IflrfO  Brantford  3. 
Boadmg  o Lukm  Tn  ft  Southampton  3 
Swindon  i. 
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Football’s  high  finance 
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Martin  Thorp* 

SHEFFIELD 'UNITED 
have  Just  picked  the 
manager  they  hope 
w£H  lead  them  back:  to 
the  Premiership.  Sir  -Tack 
Hayward  will  wish  them  the 
best of luck. 

The  wealthy  owner  of  Wot 
verhampton  Wanderers  has 
employed  three  men  . in  the 
same  quest  and  stm  his  child- 
hood love  refuses  to  rise  from 
its  slumbers,  a sleeping  giant 
with  a broken  alarm  dock. 

The  two  Grahams,  Turner 
and  Taylor,  faded  to -fix  it, 
and  Mark  McGhee,  now  In  his 
Ms  second  full  season  as  man- 


ortsmouth  3,  Port  Vale  1 


Blade  nmosr... Sheffield  United's  Petr  Katchouro  sprints  away  from  Steve  Sedgley  during  the  draw  at  MoHneox  photograph  : ross  ionna/rd 

First  Division:  Wolverhampton  Wanderers  0*  Sheffield  United  0 

Sir  Jack  heeds  the  alarm  bells 


ager,  has  fired  little  better. 
The  sangnino  Scotsman’s  task 
has  been  made  even  harder 
by  the  decision  of  Wolves’ 
sugar-daddy  to  lock  the  sweet- 
tin  after  spending  £30  million 
during  his  seven  years  at  the 
helm.  New  players  must  now 
be  financed  by  the  exit  of  old. 

“He  has  seoi  other  people 
like  Sir  John  Hall  at  Newcastle 
and  Jack  Walker  at  Blackburn 
get  a return  on  their  money,” 
said  McGhee.  "But  be  has  not 
had  Hat  and  perhaps  he  has 
become  a little  cynicaL” 

Especially  when  Barnsley 
salved  the  promotion  riddle 
for  peanuts.  But,  as  that  tale 
of  giant  Qakwall  from  little 
acorns  proves,  success  is  not 


about  how  much,  money  one 
spends  but  how  well  one 
spends  it.  In  that  sense 
Wolves’  last  three  managers, 
and  the  players  they  bought, 
have  all  represented  money 
badly  spent 

This  is  the  gamhttng  par- 
lour Sheffield  United  are  en- 
tering by  backing  the  untried 
Nigel  Spackman  as  manager, 
for  the  quality  good  quantity  of 
players  needed  to  win  promo- 
tion this  season  costs  the  sort 
of  money  that  Braxnall  Lane 
will  find  hard  to  claw  hack  if 
the  36-year-old  gets  it  wrong. 

Wolves  have  already 
reached  a stage  of  retrench- 
ment. McGhee  desperately 
needs  a creative  midfielder. 


as  Saturday's  inability  to 
break  down  United  showed. 
But  there  will  be  no  more 
hand-outs  from  Sir  Jack. 

This  represents  a different 
type  of  gantble  given  that 
most  of  the  promotion  favour- 
ites this  season  are  heavily 
hanVmilpri  However,  Wolves' 
chances  of  going  up  remain 
high.  Still  missing  the  likes  of 
Dean  Richards,  Steve  Corica 
and  Adrian  Williams  with  in- 
juries, the  team  were  none 
the  less  impressive  in  Win- 
ning at  Norwich  and  Queens 
Park  Rangers,  in  the  Coca- 
Cola  Cup,  last  week. 

And,  though  they  spluttered 
against  a sturdier  and  more  in- 
ventive United,  it  was  a result 


of  sorts  to  squeeze  a draw  than 
an  outfit  who  look  a stronger 
promotion  bet 

Here  was  evidence  of  why 
the  United  board  tossed  the 
managerial  reins  to  Spack- 
man. Though  the  visiting 
Yorkshiremen  predictably 
closed  their  opponents  down, 
they  still  retained  the  ability 
and  inclination  to  - play  an 
effective  passing  game,  with 
the  crosses  from  the  young 
wing-back  Wayne  Quinn  par- 
ticularly Impressive. 

Further  back  Paul  McGrath, 
a year  older  than  his  manager, 
remains  a triumph  of  class 
over  cartilage.  And,  unlike  Sir 
Jack,  he  is  ready  to  enjoy  a 
few  seasons  more. 


Reading  0,  Swindon  Town  1 


Svensson  waltzes  | Bullivant  stays  buoyant 

although  Reading  sink 


m 


Russell  Thomas 

MOVING  stadium  three 
miles  up  the  road  may 
be  the  easy  part  for 
Reading.  Housing  big-time 
football  in  the  new  Small- 
mead  home  in  the  near  future 
looks  like  a journey  of  quan- 
tum leap  proportions. 

Terry  Bullivant,  Reading’s 
new  manager,  has  already 
taken  an  upwardly  mobile  step 
in  switching  from  Barnet  yet  it 
wQl  probably  take  an  his  buoy- 
ancy, evident  even  after  this 
derby  defeat,  to  sustain  belief 
that  his  dub  win  remain  ac- 
quainted with  the  First  Div- 
ision when  they  bid  firewell  to 
Elm  Park  in  May. 

On  paper,  and  allowing  for 
Reading's  long  injury  list,  they 
and  Swindon  look  like  being 
companions  in  distress  agwtn 
this  season.  It  is  a perception 
only  slightly  altered  by  Swin- 
don's comfortable  win;  that 
was  an  accurate  reflection  of 
the  home  team’s  inadequacies. 

Equally  accurate  was  Steve 
McMahon's  verdict  that  in 


this  “ridiculous  temperature, 
it’s  not  football”.  Shoulders, 
like  expectations,  sagged  in  a 
second  half  wearisome  enough 
to  drain  even  Bullivant’s  en- 
thusiasm. Not  that  he  would 
admit  it  He  foresees  long-term 
plusses  to  outweigh  the  obvi- 
ous minus  on  Saturday,  a 
stark  l ack  of  penetration. 

The  benefits  will  accrue,  he 
claimed,  when  the  club's  re- 
cord signing,  the  £800,000  Carl 
Asaba,  starts  scoring,  and 
when  experienced  men  cur- 
rently missing,  among  them 
Ray  Houghton,  bed  down  in 
the  Buffivant  system. 

Home  defeat  in  a derby  is 
even  more  wounding  when 
predicted  by  such  as  Jimmy 
Quinn,  Reading’s  former  co- 
manager. He  nlaimad  the  dub 
bad  "taken  a backward  step” 
in  spending  £1-3  million  on 
three  lower-division  players 
and  would  struggle. 

Bullivant  backed  his  Judg- 
ment not  only  of  Asaba, 
recruited  from  Brentford,  but 
the  two  players  who  followed 
him  from  Barnet  in  the  sum- 
mer . Linvoy  Primus  cost 


£400,000  but ‘T  could  sell  him 
for  double  now”.  And  the 
£100,000  Lee  Hodges  repre- 
sented value  “when  I’m 
quoted  £150,000  for  a Confer- 
ence player  recently”. 

McMahon  reaped  a more 
rapid  dividend  from  the  three 
new  signings  fielded  here. 
Chris  Hay,  bought  from  Celtic 
for  £330,000,  nimbly  struck 
home  Scott  Leitch’s  pass  for 
his  first  goal  for  Swindon. 
The  French  midfielder  Phi- 
lippe Cuervo  supplied  energy 
[ and  imagination,  and  Alan 
McDonald  demonstrated  the 
experience  accumulated  at 
Queens  Park  Rangers. 

These  are  heady  early  days 
for  Swindon,  whose  dismal 
away  form  saw  sharp  descent 
last  spring.  At  Elm  Park  the 
ends  Justified  the  means,  said 
McMahon,  taking  particular 
pride  in  the  uncompromising 
barrier  of  his  three  central  de- 
fenders as  Swindon  remorse- 
lessly closed  the  game  down. 
Only  James  Lambert,  with  a 
late  curling  shot  turned  away 
by  Fraser  Digby,  threatened 
to  open  it. 


Stockport  County  0,  Bury  0 

Cooler  Shakers’  basic  rhythm  hard  to  beat 


Venables ...  in  charge 


George  Caulkfn 

GARY  MEGSON's  pro- 
gramme notes  unwit- 
tingly reflected  the  general 
surprise  at  Butt’s  sudden 
rise  from  obscurity.  The 
Stockport  manager  wrote: 
“Bury  play  a very  distinctive 
brand  of  football  which 
should  stand  them  In  good 
stead  in  the  Third  Division.” 
Whether  it  was  his  mistake  or 
a typographical  error,  it  was 
a howler. 

But  his  Bury  counterpart, 
Stan  Ternent,  would  surely 
have  seen  the  finrny  side  be- 
cause, despite  their  lack  of  fi- 
nesse, his  team  have  won.  pro- 
motion twice  in  successive 
seasons. 

Even  when  below  par,  as 
the  Shakers  ware  at  Edgeley  , 
Park  on  Saturday,  they  had  a 
canny  knack  at  frustrating 
their  opponents.  "We  haven't 
got  a huge  squad  of  players  or 


a team  foil  of  big  names,  but 
we  all  pull  together  ” said  the 
left-back  Gordon  Armstrong, 
who  Joined  Bury  on  a free 
transfer  from  Sunderland  a 
year  ago. 

"We’ve  got  a style  of  play 
that  probably  wouldn't  be  de- 
scribed as  purist  but  we’re 
well  organised  and  hard  to 
beat  It’s  all  woven  into  the 
same  pattern  — everybody 
wants  to  do  wen  fix*  each 
other  and  we’ve  got  that 
never-say-die  team  spirit  it 
works  for  us." 

It  worked  against  Stock- 
port,  the  team  Bury  pipped  to 
the  Second  Division  champi- 
onship in  May.  Megson,  who 
was  only  recently  installed 
following  Dave  Jones’s  move 

to  Southampton,  decided  to 

fight  “fire  with  fire”.  He 
pleaded  for  the  patience  of  the 
home  fens  in  a bizarre  pre- 
match walk-aboat  and 
promptly  Sent  his  players 
over  foe  top. 


County  hit  the  post  in  the 
ninth  minute  through  Chris 

Marden.  But,  despite  Brett 
AngSU's  effectiveness  In  and 
around  the  penally  area,  their 
chances  were  limited  and 
either  wasted  or  brilliantly 
repelled  by  the  Bury  goal- 
keeper Dean  Kiely.  who  last 
season  had  helped  his  side 
keep  22  dean  sheets. 

The  watching  Jones,  on  his 
first  return  visit;  Middles- 
brough’s manager  Bryan  Rob- 
son and  Queens  Park 
Hangers’  second  in  command 
Bruce  Rioch,  would  have 
been  impressed  by  the  26- 
year-old  Kiely’s  authoritative 
display. 

“There  will  be  a lot  of  teams 
who  will  be  expecting  to  beat 
us  and  to  do  so  handsomely, 
but  we  won't  be  lying  down 
for  anybody.  We’re  a bunch  of 
battlers,”  said  Armstrong. 
The  rest  of  foe  First  Division 
had  better  batten  down  the 

hamhinfr 
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Sheffield 
United  pick  a 
new  manager 


The  power  of  Love . Davis  Love  HI,  Joint  Leader  of  the  US  PGA  with  the  Open  champion  Justin  Leonard  after  54  holes,  drives  off  from  the  1st  tee  in  the  final  round  at  Winged  Foot  yesterday 
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Love  conquers  all  but  his 
major  obstacle  Leonard 


David  Davies,  at  Winged  Foot  In  New  York  State,  on  the 
quiet  Americans  shouting  the  odds  in  the  final  round 


ONLY  two  men,  the 
Open  champion  Jus- 
tin Leonard  and 
Davis  Love  HE,  had. 
after  three  rounds  of  the 
US  PGA  Championship, 
resisted  the  terrors  of  one  of 
the  toughest  courses  In  the 
world. 

The  two  men  were  the  only 
players  under  par,  both  being 
seven  under,  203,  and  seven 
ahead  of  Tom  Kite  and  Lee 
Janzen. 

Both  Leonard  and  Love 
come  from  the  Quiet  Ameri- 
can school,  although  there  is 
a humorous  side  to  the  Open 
champion.  Once,  when  paired 
with  Tom  Lehman,  a commit- 
ted Christian,  Leonard  ex- 
plained his  indifferent  play 
that  day  to  having  spent  the 
first  15  holes  trying  to  think- 
of  a dean  joke  to  ten  Ids 
partner. 

Although  both  prefer  quiet 
nights,  there  are  distinct  dif- 
ferences in  the  way  they 
spend  their  days.  Love  is  an 
old-fashioned  slugger  off  the 
tee.  who  when  he  first  joined 
the  tour  had  an  overswing  al- 
most as  long  as  John  Daly’s 
and  hit  the  ball  almost  as  far. 
Love,  though,  has  reined  in 
his  swing  to  give  himself 
more  control,  to  the  point 
where  over  his  career  he  av- 
erages "only”  285  yards. 
Nevertheless  this  makes 


him  fourth  on  the  list  of  long 
drivers  on  the  US  Tour.  This 
week,  though,  he  is  averaging 
322  yards  as  he  has  steadily 
gained  confidence. 

But  when  he  gets  on  or 
around  the  greens,  he  is  not 
nearly  so  formidable.  In 
career  terms  he  is  ranked 
93rd  in  putting,  and  94th  in 
sand  saves,  while  this  week 
he  has  taken  89  putts,  almost 
30  per  round,  compared  to  the 
78  used  up  by  Leonard.  As  the 
Open,  champion  has  to  con- 
cede anything  up  to  50  yards 
off  the  tee  to  Love,  he  needs 
an  immaculate  short  pmi»  to 
make  up  the  difference. 

There  Is  a big  disparity  in 
experience,  too.  Love  has 
played  39  major  champion- 
ships, missing  the  cut  in  ex- 
actly one  third  of  them  and 


I  finishing  in  the  top  10  only 
five  times.  Leonard,  much 
later  on  the  scene,  of  course, 
has  competed  in  only  13  ma- 
jors, missed  the  cut  in  three 
but  has  an  Impressive  four 
top  tens. 

When  Leonard  was  asked 
this  week  what  effort  winning 
the  Open  had  had  on  his  life, 
he  said  that  he  guessed  he 
had  a lot  more  mail  to  read 
and  that  “I  ate  in  a restaurant 
in  Dallas  the  week  after  that 
rd  never  been  able  to  get  Into 
before”.  He  added,  in  his  dry 
way:  "It  also  means  I can  get 
into  locker-rooms  without  my 
player’s  badge.” 

Leonard,  who  holed  all 
manner  of  putts  for  his  (dos- 
ing 65  at  Troon  and.  on  the 
back  nine  in  file  first  round 
failed  to  hit  a single  great  in 


regulation,  also  led  a charmed 
life  at  Winged  Foot  in  the  first 
round. 

On  a course  upon  which  it 
is  generally  reckoned  to  he 
fatal  to  miss  a fairway  he 
missed  seven  of  the  14,  and 
missed  11  of  the  18  greens.  Lit- 
tle wonder  he  said  after- 
wards: "It  wasn’t  really  a 
pretty  68  but  it  sure  looks 
good  on  the  scorecard.” 

The  thing  that  the  good 
players  do  so  well  is  to  capi- 
talise on  that  kind  of  good  for- 
tune and  since  then  Leonard 
has  started  to  play  well,  add- 
ing rounds  of  70  and  65,  to  set 
a course  record  with  the  last 

Both  men  will  be  at  VaLder- 
rama  in  September  for  the 
Ryder  Cup.  having  qualified 
as  of  right,  and  one  of  the  In- 
triguing touches  of  this  PGA 
Championship  is  the  pres- 
ence, in  joint  third  place  with 
Lee  Janzen,  of  America’s 
Ryder  Cup  captain  Tom  Kite. 

It  opens  up  the  possibility 


Early  scores  from  Winged  Foot 
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Set  by  Rufus 


of  fhi«  47-year-old  picking 
himself  to  be  a playing  cap- 
tain — a situation  which  ap- 
peared to  be  far-fetched  at  the 
start  of  the  year  but  which 
now  has  some  validity. 

He  finished  second  in  the 
Masters,  tied  68th  in  the  US 
Open  and  then  tied  for  10th  at 
Troon.  Given  his  excellent  re- 
cord of  playing  28  games  in 
seven  matches,  winning  15, 
losing  nine  and  halving  tour, 
he  could  himself  provide  the 
experience  he  is  locking  for. 

Kite  will  announce  his  two 
selections  at  1pm  United 
Kingdom  time  today.  AH  he 
would  say  on  the  subject  of 
; himself  was:  “There's  no 
; modem  precedent  tor  being  a j 
player  and  a captain.  I'm  not  i 
saying  it  would  not  be  a diffl- ' 
cult  task  but  Tm  not  sure  its ; 
impossible.” 

There  are  any  number  of 
possibilities  for  the  two  avail- 
able places,  although  there  is 
a consensus  that  Freddie  Cou- 
ples, currently  16th  in  the 
points  list,  is  likely  to  be  one. 
His  suspect  back,  though, 
may  go  against  him,  given 
that  it  may  be  necessary  to 
play  36  holes  a day  in  Spain 
next  month. 

Kite  said  on  Saturday  that 
be  thought  it  would  be  ‘‘ex- 
tremely difficult”  to  consider 
anyone  who  had  not  made  the 
cut  in  the  PGA.  which  elimi- 
nates another  much  talked 
about  contender  Tom  Watson. 

For  the  European  team. 
Thomas  Bjorn  solidified  his 
eighth  place  in  the  points  list 
with  a final-round  71. 


Across 

1 People  absorbed  in  local 
activities  (6) 

4  Bounds  within  which  wines 
are  stored  (6) 

9  Hitch  horee  next  to  entrance 
to  stable  (4) 

10  Threw  one’s  weight  about 
on  the  sports  field  (3,3,4) 

11  Agirigraduateaboutto 
burst  Into  tears  (Q 

12  In  very  short  time  the  river 
becomes  unsafe  (8) 

13  Young  servant  conceals 
crime  at  the  manse  (3) 

15  6th  century  invader  wed 
known  for  sacking  (4) 

16  Self-righteous  declaration 
made  by  black  mBitants  (4) 

17  it  results  in  one  admission 
after  another  (9) 

21  A gem  you  can  safely 

hancHe(S) 


22  VEfe  take  pains  to  please  him  (6) 
24  The  sea  seems  to  be  quite 
calm,  fortunately  (4.2,4) 

26  Stocking  fillers  (4) 

26  Stop  side  replacing  good 

man  (6) 

27  Noted  national  property  (6) 

Down 

1 A grain's  turned  Into  wine  (7) 

2 Musical  journal?  (S) 

3 Leader  apt  to  give  murderer 
abreak(7) 

5 Horrified  at  being  cut  by 
jagged  gash  (5) 

6 Counsel  to  wander  and  taH 
to  keep  an  accurate  record 
(4.5) 

7 Cat  provides  company  In 
flood  (7) 

8 Four  on  the  fiddle?  (6,7) 

14  Parts — of  a lady's 

wardrobe  (9) 
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womans  op  max  wzzlb*i,(m* 

This  week's  winners  of  * C®** 
English  Otetiontry  or*  M E BswW 
of  Penance,  Cornwall,  N Tbon," 
Burton-on-Ttenf  Staffordshire,  Mis 
D Reynolds  of  LsJgh-orv-Sea,  Esse*. 
A Rsa  of  Softy  Park.  Bftrrrtnghg"] 
and  WBtems  of  Uandegfcn.  Mona 
Bridge,  Gwynedd. 


16  £1,000  Is  appropriate  (?) 

16  Settles  for  ten  less  in 
exchange  (7) 

19  Pasta  cooked  the  county 
way — to  sink  In  the  middle 

P) 

20  Thelrfunction  Is  to  secure 
quiet  In  class  (6) . 

23  GW  was  poorty  brought  i# 

(5) 

Solution  tomorrow 

tT  Stuck?  Then  oft  tur  soMtans®1* 
©n  oaei  we  ass.  Cate  w**  sop 

per  minute  at  s«  flmo*.  Sowtoo  im- 
plied by  ATS  - 


AXPP»t 


In  the  5-page  sports  section 
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